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EDITOR S NOJJS 

There is a certain feeling of satisfaction which. 1 a}n sure, anyone experiences when he looks 
at the* realization of a Iiope. or a Jream The International and Intercultural Communication 
Annual is b> np^Hoans out of its infancy . But it exists. A few yearssigo it was nothing more 
than the hope' group of scholarship were^eonvinced that the increasing importance of 
international and" intercultural human relations called for the development of a specific, 
specialized periodic publication 

«\ •» * 
Looking at the first issue and statements I made in introducing the Annual to its readers. I 
am certain thaj some of the* hopes 1 expressed then have not been realized But, after 
returning from several trips to different parts of the world, and conferences with colleagues 
in a number a) f different nations: \ am more convinced than ever that w/e need a consistent 
source of encouragement, an jienu for the exchange of fderfs, a pubficatfol) which combines 
the practical aspects of out interests v>^h the very best of-Cuir academic capabilities 

To me the page*, ot the .fifst three issues; repiesent^ great deal more 1 than the wriyen 
expression of scholarly effort The> repiesen! friendship* which have formed, insights which 
have been gained 'More than that, they are' an indication that both oldci and younger 
scholars, teachers' and practitioners from a varubt^ <n academic disciplines are keenly aware 
of the nWtiple challenges which result when hUruiji beings reach across the boundaries of 
culture and political entities to accomplish tho>e filings which tltey coiisider'important and 
meaningful. " * i 

^One ot the messages which has become cle.arer to'me as time goes by is that I need to 
dovelop the tolerance or the ability to live with, accept, and even bjb grateful for tlfe diversity 
of human experiences and achievements it is clear that the approaches which the natural 
sciences have provided us, only* resulted in limited insights into human behavior. Now it 
appears that a generation of scholars is in the ascendancy which insists on using every 
available means, every available methodology, every available philosophical basis to learn 
more about human beings and the interactional processes winch are so vital to. their 
existence I personally welcome that diversity of approach and innght I hope that the pages 
t)f this issue, as well as the pages -of earlier Annuals, reflect at least some of the new. exciting, 
and insightful directions which many scholars arjund the world are taking. 

It is also satisfying to'know that we are more than ever "talking to'each other", that is, that 
we have begun in many meaningful ways to bring together specialists from .different 
disciplines who have discovered the value*and contribution of the work of others. Hopefully, 
we will Iearn\from our^past mistakes in defining our human effoits so narrowly and with 
such fervor that conciliation or cross- fertilization became almost impossible. 

There have been those who have actively encouraged these early efforts at providing a 
periodical, and I have^expressed my gratitude to them* in the past. No oneat this point has 
discouraged, attacked, or destroyed Thus*he Annual has begun under a "good star" and it 
should continue to merit the encouragement oV those who not only wish it well, but will 
make certain that they contribute .to its future success There are enough of us by now who 
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have developed the piofessional *nd personal mat unt> to take pleasure in building rathej; 
than in undermining br tearing down I especially appreciate the' encouiag^nTent of 
administrators at Peppeidine University who made it finjnujll} pos^ble, and without whose 
help this" venture would never have come about* at f hts early date . • - , 

I also appreciate , the encourage ment afid cooperation oj colleagues in already existing 
organizations who. rather than feeling threatened by\d kl nev7comcr'\in t \\& field, understood 
tlwt there was room (or ''one more " I 'also sincerely hope that ni> colleagues in,SCA will 
continue to tfcel throughout the years to come that their faith 'in this effort has been- 
justified.. ' • , * 

IT there is one thing I would wish for the future, it is that each new generation* o'f editors.and 
writers will keep vigoious and determined watch over the initial dream of a publication 
which should do mote thafj serve limited, self-seeking interests, when instead, the entire field 
of communication needs to make vital contributions to the welfare of mankind 

Fred L Casmir 

liditor * m . # *, 

December I 1 ) 76 • 
Malibu. California 
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• LANGUAGE AND JNF0RMAT10N PROCESSING: 
AN APPROACH TO INTERCULTURAL COMMUNIC Jtt N 

• " Duane D. Pettersen . 

x • Introduction ** 

Witlun the last decade Intercultural Communication has received extensive interest and 
attention. A number of articles and texts have appeared with the label intercultural" or 
"cross-cultural" m their titles. One of the most recent and exciting texts! focuses on six ' 
primary concepts* f6r studying intercultural communicalion. They are language, nonverbal 
codes, attitudinal^ and value orientations, thought-patterning (information processing or 
cognitive complexity!" interpreter/translator as mediator between cultures, and the role of 
the intercultural communicator as persuader 

Although the present article focuses on the role of language in intercultural communication, 
similar concepts are relevant. Condon and Yousefs concept of language is disected into 
linguistics,^ psycholinguist ics. sociolmguistics^and ethnolmguistiLS, then re-intergratcd via the 
concept of information processing. Information processing is similar to at least three of the 
concepts liste'd by Condon and Yousef.^ attitudinal and \alue orientations, 
m thought-patterning as it affects and is affected by individual communicators, and the level ol 
processing offtjie interpreter/translator as mediator among cultural communicative styles. 

Communication is relevant to three of the Condon and Yousef concepts - those of 
nonverbal codes, attitudinal ,and value orientations and the role of the intercultural 
communicator as a persuader. Thus the present article parallels the work of Condon and 
Yousef and 'reinforces a conceptual integration of the" emerging field of intercultural 
communication. 

* 

Some - of the concepts used here are ratjier technical because of the specialized fields 
reviewed. Icttas presented are, ^representative of the Acinous significant fields relevant to 
intercultural communication Numerous references are provided for individuals serrous in- 
studying the role of language in intercultural communication* „ \ 

Intercultural communication is a very b/bad and complex area. Similarly the study of 
language behavior is based upon multidisciplinary fieldsof study. Thus a researcher, teacher 
or practitioner of language in' intercultural communication requires a thorough' 
understanding of much of the conceptual and empirical data in numerous individualized 
disciplines The present at^mpt is to employ the concept of information processing as 
primary concept aftd as A integrating concept for assistance in understanding the field of 
.language in interculturaj^ommunication. 
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^ * Information Processing 

James Miller describes language as an ajtifact, ail information processing artifact that in most 
societies is a prostheses, i.e. , an invention which'carries out some critical process essential to 
a living system. Part of the goal of language study is to determine what are the crlt ^ 
processes in a society for which language becomes a primary fftutioh. Miller writes 

Whether it be a natural language or -the machine language of sonie computer 
system, it is essential to information processing. Often stored only in human 
brains and expressed only byJbuman Hps, rt can also be recprded on non-living 
artifacts like stones, books, and magnetic tapes. It is not of itself a dynamic 
•system that can changeTTt changes only when^man changes it. As lone is. it is 

9 n ' 
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used it is in flux' beeuase it must remain compatible with the everehanging living 
* * systems that use it. But the change emanates from the users, and without their 

impact the language is inert. .The artifactual language used in any information 
transmission in ^ system determines many essential aspects of that system's 
' structure and process (WliorO 1956). . ^Be cause artifacts* are the products of * 

living systems, they often mirror aspects of their ^producers and thus have 
■ systems characteristics of their own,- - ^ 
* « 

In the above* lengthy quotation, Miller provides a rationale foj my approach to the study of 
language. First, language is a s>stein*with a structure units and relationships - which is 
relative^ stable over a period of time. 'Second, language is produced by human beings and 
tii us a given language structure is dependent upon .the particular individual(s) using the 
i structure and the particular functions or use of the language'for the individuals 

Third, the particular language structure employed within a given space and ; time dimension, 
'is dependent upon the relationship! s) aniong> two or more users of the language 'Within a 
given context Jnd with speafic' purposes* of the users. Fourth, one's culture has a definite 
effect upon the study of language mjha.t cultural relationships'provide indications of the 
overall functions of the language used, e.g\ 'sociali/Jmon which in America is achieved 
primarily through language but in some cultures is achieved with very Jit tie use of language 

Finally,* filler views language as important and essential to information processing, ie., to 
understand how a given individual selects, stores, processes, and uses information. 

language is a key vanablejn helping us understand how an individual thinksjand perhaps 
how an entire culture "thinks.** Here 1 propose that the understanding of a soclptyV values^ 
politics, economics, religion, art, and communication can be better understood through 
_viewing language as a keyto human information processing Tlius, in my model (see below), 
information* processing is -represented by a vettital system which is a key to relating the 
study of each of the horizontal .sysjems linguistics, psycholinguist uk: socialmguistits, 
4 eThno linguist ics, and communication 4 m * 

The model below represents a schematic for conceptualizing a systems approach to the study, 
oT language. Each of the areas in the model provides a Sffhificant contribution to the study 
" of language in an [international and interculrural confext. , * • 
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Hyqjes^ emphasizes the need to study language from a multidisciplinary perspective .as does 

the model In viewing the model, we see a "shaft" running vertically through the horizontal 

systems of through the center of the cone The* vertical "shaft 5 ' is labeled "Information 

, Processing System." or cognitive complexity system Such /systems deal with the internal 

structure of an individual. 1 e . the selection, storage, processing, and using of information. 

Although information processing refers to a.broad spectrum qf kinds uf cognitive processing 

(e,g. Visual Information Processing)^ the focus of this article concerns how. an individual 

processes linguistic -data and how that processing is influenced by psychological, sociological, 

cultural and communicative variables. 4 

? n > 

' Language Perspectives 

- " "V" 1 . " . " 

' For years linguists have studied the elements of language based upon speech production ol 
informants of given language cultures Once the speech' samples were obtamed^the individual 
the informant was no longer considered nor was his culture, his purposes and functions 
for the speech samples nor his relationships with significant others. l\e informant's ability 
to process information from his own culture as "well as the cwmnun\icative culture of the 
mterviewer was givenlittle attention. ^Oi" 

Chonisky4 providecf great changes in the'Iingiustic fields, \yifet he contributed was primarily 
a psychological theory of linguistics which considered not only phonological components, 
but syntactical and semantic processes as well. His theory of linguistic competence as 
-differentiated from linguistic performance, set linguistic study firmly based irf the field of 
psychology and tlie psychology of language and language use, 5 1 

Chomsky s theory of generative-transfocmational grammar initiated the extensive study of 
"psycholinguist ics. ,% A numbpr of scholars 6 -have provided research and summaries of 
psychohnguistic studies The primary emphasis was to'determine if ayy behavioral ^rtektes. 
i.e., individual differences in human behavior, supported some o^the theoretical constructs 
developed by Chomsky in both linguistic competence and performance. (Competence is 
what an individual, consciously or unconsciously, knows concerning* his language system, 
linguistic performance is the actual speech production of an individual in given contexts ) 

. From psychohnguistic research numerous. concepts.and relationships posUed in Chomsky's 
theory were confirmed. Still other 'relationships in Chomsky \s theory of language, especially 

^^in the areas of semantics and pragmatics are yet to be suppojted.rNeve*rtheless. the role'of 
psychology and the theories ;md methodologies of the social sciences gained credible' 
•positions in the studies of language and language behavior. *' 

While psychologists and some linguists wer^e establishing behavioral correlates, of linguistic 
variables, Hymes and Gmriperz edited a series of articles under the rubric of an 
"ethnography of communication:** Hymes called attention do. 
/ • 
the need for fresl* kinds of data, to the need to investigate the use of language in 
contexts of situation and discern patterns proper to speech activity . * . [it] must 
^take as context a community investigating its communicative habits as a 
whole/, f . 
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Hymes was uitical ot I he linguistic autonomy of the analysis ol self ; contained structure He 
opted to integrative studies*of language and a concern for consideration of social contexts 
and the function of speech for given individuals Hynies states 



) 



People do not all, everywhere, use language to the same degree, in the same 
situations.;^ for the same' situations, or for the same tjhings, some people lot us 
upon language more than others Such differences in t lie place of ajanguage in 
, the communicative system of a people cannot be assured to be without influence 
on the depth of language's influences on such things as world view,** % . ' 

Hymes further stated - . , - >, 

It is not that linguistics do not have a vital role Well analyzed linguistic materials 
are indispensable, and the logic ot linguistic methodology is a piuiciple influence * 
in the ethnogiap'hic peispective ot the appioaeh It is uithei that it is not 
linguistic, but ethnoguphy not language, but communication which must 
provide the* I lain*; ot reterence wit Inn which, the place ot language in culture and 
society is to be described ^ , ... 

The woik by Ciumpec/ and Humes provided ( a pnmaiy emphasis, for the renewed 

• involvement by -.sociologists and anthropologists m the study ol hinguage, language behaviou, 
and language contexts as i elated to mtercultural communication Hynies 10 provided, what . 
tins 1 author considers one ol the most exciting aiid potentially influential documents in the 
fiejd ot an ellinogiapliy of communication, hi this book, Hynies draws extensively /upon the 

r « fields of linguistics, sociology? anthropology, -folklore, poetics and communication The , 
primary deficienc^of the text is Hynies' use of the word c'onuiumicatkm- as x^omposed of 
information and cvbeinetic theories, Hymes does not draw .upon the .weaftlji of«fr%) filiation , 
from psy cholingurstiu research not that frwm such basjc communication texts as Bc^Jfcand 
Wat/tavvick et. ah ^ and more recent writings m the; fields of small groups, geneial semantics, * 
* dyadic communication ♦ and verbal and*nouverba*l correlates oCliunun transactfonS^hese 

/ . mterpersonaj »coiiimunicatioH contributions provide important* and -rfiee&ssary Funct^r^ in 4 
. understanditT^^ht^7ofe*^f language use in liuman and' cross cultural, communication 

* contexts. "V • * * '\_ / 

* * f s 

More recent wyrks*on the lingujsttv competence c*fY!u!cfren and neurblingtustie research, 1 -^ 
* are providing additional information for the Jm^Jerstanding of language systems and language , 
* behavior, as will <Ts r,e-emphasi/.ing the iiftfwafrtrfnee of„a Jbroader Systems perspective within £\ 
the^fnguage fiellls, A systems approach provides the necessary breadtlt^uid integration^ of ' ^ 
-Televant subsystems to heunstically approach a theory of language and communication 
> % \ ' J ' / * A . 1 

A fcws yeais ago, I be^an ajvattemptio pnfvide an integration for & conceptual approach to - 
the study ot language 13 The paper integrated linguistics, psycholinguists, souohnguisties 4 
and interpersonal coitfmunication. This paper continues in a similar vein adding" somp 
significant dimensions *by focusing on information processing which hopefully *wilj shed 
more light on an understanding of human* behavior in mtercultural contexts 

V . ' • ' • • - 
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LINGUISTICS The model in Fig. I sug^f^ffiSt'the stuJiy of linguistics is indispensable, 
i.e , the identification and organization of basic elements which are potentially usable for 
any given individual, society or culture, It is these unUs and the linguistic competence of * 
fang u age-users which are. necessary to ujiderstanu" jthe linguistic performance of a '/native 
speaker/' Howe^ex, understanding of linguists is not enough to develop a theor> of language. „ ^ 
Tfiat is, it is not sufficient to only understand the potential lexicon and rules of syntactic f 
Structure, Excellent reviews of these approaches^ carLbe available, as well as a Comparative 
view of behavioristic and generative Imguistics- systems.'^ Many questions are (eft 
k unanswered by these theories of linguistics and* language* How doVs one describe the 
communication systems of which linguistics is a part 0 What are the social positions or 
individuate which differentially evaluate pronunciations, use of lexicon and grammar 0 What 
are the roles of language in the socialization processes 0 Styles of speech, functions of 
.language for; social groups and cultural systems, the communicative needs, occasions and 
contexts* and competencies of language users - all are left unexplained by usual linguistic 
theories S^ch questions are very important for the i development of a theory of language in 
lfltercultural communication.' 

<i * *■ 

PSYCHOLINGUISTICS. Psychology and the study of psy chohnguistics (a term which came 
into prominence in the early 1^50's) provides another indispensable inpjat for identifying 
behavioral Correlates of particular -linguistic components Psycholinguists have attempted 
to not only verify, linguistic theories (primarily the generative theory of Chomsky), but also 
have provided valuable information about effects of language on human behavior. Language 
acquisition, second language learning, language learning and "performance of deaf, aphasic, 
and retarded individuals, problems of meaning and Janguage-use in specified co-ntexts d are ajl**- 
ateas of exploration whit:h have been greatly stimulated by psycholinguists studies. 

MacNeil 17 ha$ recently looked at linguistic categories of relationship and attempted to : * 
correlate the syntactic units with cognitive development or information processing levels of 
♦individual personality. Personality variables such as information processing systems appear to 
be one r fruitful approach to better jntegrate levels of language study. Information which 
impinges upon an individual from the various systems of the .model, are likely to play a 
major role in understanding human behavior, whether at the individual, social or cultural 
leyels. 

* T • ' 

50CIOLINGUISTICS Sociology and the study of sociohnguistics is another indispensable > 
area pf study in the development of a theory of language. Sociohnguistics, an accepted4erm 
developed in the early 1960's, is concerned with the understanding of sociological behavior 
of smalj groups, institutions, social class and other social systems within a culture. 
Sociolinguistics helps one in better understanding the communicative economy of a society. ■ 

cj : * 

Traditions, rules and norms which apply to required, expected and voluntary roles apd - . 
behaviors exhibited in society provide significant information concerning the functions of, 
language use by individuals. 4 * c ' 

The kinds of communicative events, the relationships among the components, capacity, 
states and activities as a whole of a culture, provide significant inputs to language theory 
devetopment, • * 

. - " ■ • ' 4 ■ ■ 
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Research by Bernstein 1 8 in England, and verified by Pettersen^ in the United States, 
provides relevant information concerning social class, famil> communication styles and 
implications for education. SoaolinguBjs Labov, Williams, and Shuy~ attempt to develop 
significant relationships between linguistic systems and various social systems in order to 
better understand the~c<3rnmunicative competencies and roles,of groups in a culture. 

One of the significant influences upon an individual's information processing is' that of 
environment. Environment/ simplistic to complex, has a direct bearing upon the level at 
which one percieves, codes, processes, stores and encodes information. It is not onl> the 
cqmplexity of the spcial environment, but the psychological as well as cultural influences 
which highly effect cognitive information processing. Thus to better understand and develop 
a theory of human language behavior, information processing systems appear highly relevant 
in integrating various levels of language study. 

s 

ETHNOLINGUISTICS The rol* of anthropology in the development of a theory of 
Janguage adds some significant dimensions while at the same time overlaps and reinforces a 
sociohnguistic perspective Ethnohnguistics (a term which emerged into prominence in the 
late 1940'sf or an ethnography of communication concerns what a group of participants, 
their personalities, and culture do for and to a language Hymes states 

Finally, the role of languagetin thought and culture obviously cannot be assessed 
for bilmguals until the role of each for their language is assessed;; but the same is 
true for monolinguals since irv different societies language enters differentially 
'into educational expenence^ transmissions of beliefs, knowledge, values, 
practices and conduct Such differences may obtain" even between different 
. % * groups within* a sin^e sg$£&y with a single language.- 1 * ' 

In the United States much of the ethnohnguistic study has been with Native American 
tnttfs. Black, Mexican- Amen cans, ahd Eskimos The relative function of language and verbal 
skills may vary quite significantly within and across cultu^al^atems. As an example, we 
might contrast the highly pragmatic emphasis of verbal skills in the United .States middle 
class culture with that of the Paliyans of south India. The Paliyans "communicate very little 
at all times and become almost silent by the age of 40. Verbal, comrrrontcaiive persons are 
regarded as abnormal and often as offensive. "22 • • s 

j f ' ^ 

rfymes23 provides many of the references 9 and examples showing the relevance of 
anthropologists and more specifically ethnologists, to the development of theories of 
language. 

COMMUNICATION. The last level of the model to be discussed is communication, i.e., the 
/individual assignment of meaning to linguistic messages. As Hymes suggests, "in order to 
develop models or theories of the interaction of language and social life, there must be 
adequate descriptions of that intejaction.24 The approaches to study those interactions' need 
to cut across and.build upon the individual philosophies^ and methodologies of separate 
disciplines. We^ need an ethnography of speaking and communicating - an ethnography (in a 
broader sense than that of Hymes) of messages and fc message-use by individuals, groups, 
societies, and cultures. 
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£uch a discipline, communication^ haj attempted to do just that. Communication 
departments are basically interdisciplinary in nature. The attempts at understanding message 
systems employed by dyadic transactions. 25 small groups and organizational institutions,-^ 
helping relationships,- 7 and many other areas (as represented in Budd'& Ruben)-** at'test to"" 
the relevance and influence which communication fields may have upon a theory of language 
behavior and\ultural communication systems. Interpersonal Communication focuses upon % 
the description, prescription and prediction of human behavior based upon linguist^, 
psychological, and cultural information. Thus, the study of communication and 
communicative messages plays a. significant role for international and intercultural language 
study '<& t< 

Conclusion 

The study of language in intercultural communication may be approached from a number of 
philosophical and methodological positions The model developed in this paper focuses upon 
a system of levels of language study with an information processing system employed to 
integrate the levels 'information processing systems are receiving attention in psychology ^ 
Communicologists-^P are increasingly paying, close attention to information processing 
systems. And recently Condon and Yousef disclosed information processing (thought 
patterning) as a central concept m intercultural communication. At the last ICA convention 
in Chicago. 1975. at least jialf dozen papers were concerned with the area. Members of one - 
* division of ICA. Information »Sy stems, spend a large amount of time- and effort 
conceptualizing and 4 researching the significance of information processing levels upon the 
understanding of communicative phenomena Information processing systems, the ways that 
individuals decode, process, store, and encode > information, provide an important an<£ , 
necessary function for integrating levels of language study The present approach 
conceptualizes an important systems model for approaching the development ofN theory of 
language and language behavior for those interested in^ international and intercultural 
communicauon. 
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THE MAJOR TRIAD REVISTED 
, , . A POTENTIAUpUIDEJFORINTERQULTURAL RESEARCH 

n 

♦ " Sharon Ruhly 

A cursory survey of texts,? in the area of mternalional mtercultural communication suggests 
that E. T, Hall is among the most frequently ref$rence'd % writers. In the main, readers qtthe 
texts 3re entertained by Hall's anecdotes of mishaps as culture meets culture or are 
instructed in the varying ways that people relate to time and space. While practitioners 
describe the importance of affect and the "outof-awarenessV nature of culture,^ the writers 
devote little space to Hall's discussion of levels of culture and their associated levels of affect 
and awareness. 3 Yet members of the latte^ group - the writers - have over the years 
described two main needs in the area of mtercultural research, the need^ for a Spt of 
theoreticall> related concepts^. and the need for relating cross-cultural (comparative) studies 
to the stud> of mtercultural communication (that which occurs at the interface ofywo 
cultures). 5 * 

In light of this situation, it cart be' argued that although scholars are aware of the writings of 
E. T. Hall, they have Largely ignored the portions of his writings that could provide the 
needed directions for research. To develop the argument, the discussion Mat follows is 
organized into two parts. The first portion reviews two of ^Hall's typojogies and the 
relationships he pusits b#ween tfcem. The second portion presents the implications of Hall's 
framework for three areas, cross-cultural research, mtercultural research, and training 
methods. , * * • 

y\ Hall's Intercultural Framework 

The Typology of Cultural Levels ' 

Aljthougfy the conscious and uriconscious nature ^culture have been present for some time^ 
Hall (working with T rager) postulated' three, rather than two, levels. Thu$ under the rubric 
of the "major triad'' we are presented with a typology consisting of thrfce v kinds of levels of 
culture. For each l VP^. Haf^ presents statements about learning, awareness, affect and 
change. Hall originally stated that "it is extremely difficult to practice rnore^than one 
element of the formal, .informal, technical triad at the same time without paralyzing results," 
but that . .while one will dominate, all three are present in any given situation, "Jf Thus we 
are led to believe that we could take any giver^vent .or example of .behavior and pface it into 
one of these three categdries. ' » „ +• ? 

'* * 
In a later article on adumbration, however, Hall indicates that the initial delineation of the 

three levels "was somewhat oversimplified." "He Jhen attempts to correct this situation by 
•fringing these concepts into line with information theory 7 Definitions .at this point become 
somewhat difficult to locate, but the reorientation seems to appear in Hall's hypothesis. 
/ , > ^ ' * ;■ 

the formal or technical message is more often understood than the informal, but,* 
• since the latter influences the meaning of the former, there is always a parataxic 

ejement^( noise) present in any conversation and this element becomes greater as 

cultural distance incjpases.^ 

Therefore, it would seen*; that to the "oversimplified" version is added the notion of the 
inter-i^luence of levels a!s they affect meaning. It becomes necessary not only to note what 
level s participant is operating on at any given moment, but also what levels precede and 
foltoV . ' ' 
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What precisely is the Retire of each of these-tfuee types? My interpretation of each is 
described briefly, in the disoussionl>elow and is organized categorically in Table 1. 

The formal level of culture is # concerned with the traditional. The past is influential at this 
level and everyone has knowledge of it. Learning occurs at this level through "precept and 
admonition The leu.ner makes *a mistake and 'is corrected. The formal appears to operate at , 
the level of consciousness but cloes not allow for alternatives of behavior. Emotion seems to 
accompany almost ever,y instance of the formal, and deep emotions are particularly 
connected to violations of formal standards. This area is highly resistant to change. 

The informal level of culture is situational in nature and deals with accepted adaptations and 
modifications on the formal Learning occurs through modeling at this level, without much 
awareness of rules involved. This area of culture is almost' entirely out of awareness. No 
affect is involved so long as the rules are followed, but a great deal of emotion or tension, 
accompanies the breaking of these rules. Change seems to be erratic and unpredictable here. 

The technical level is characterized by articulated rules. .It is learned through a primarily 
one-way, teacher-to-student,, information flow. Behavior at this level is fully conscious 
(within our awareness) and is characterized by little or no emotion. Hall feels that emotion 
may accompany.the breaking of rules at this level, but I would suggest that we are actually* 
entering the formal level when this occurs. Changes can be introduced at this ldvel with the 
greatest of eifse in comparison to the formal apd informal levels. * * ft 

* % 
From this description, it appears that the three levels differ in" terms of learning, awareness, 
affect arid change. In an mtercultural encounter, it would seem that we can expect affect to 
be present if one or mbre of the participants is operating at a formal level or if rules have 
been violated at an informal level. - • 



As in example, an intercultural communication workshop would become more emotionally 
charged as discussion moves to formal or informal levels, or as the practitioners put it, as 
"mtellectualizing* is avoided. Furtherrnof&v^process observation is technical in nature, 
drawing attention to infornial'adaptations, we can perhaps anticipate that'such observation 
may "paralyze" the ongoing communication patterns. 



The Primary Message Systems 



The typology of the .primary message systems is probably much more^familiar than is the 
major triad. This situation, in conjunction with the title The' Silent Language, may account 
for the popular belief that the book deals with "body language." Because of the familiarity 
of the pnmary message systems, they will be reviewed only briefly here. As will be seen in 
the next sections, this typology has* much greater potential utility when viewed in 
conjunction with themajoMriad. / 

A Primary Message System (PMS) is a type of human activity which i/(l) rooted in a widely 
shared biological activity, (2) is capable of analysis on its own terms ^without reference to the 
other systems, and (3) is reflective of the rest of cultiTTe. The,i>riy1ary (Message Systeros^re 
ten in number interaction, association, subsistence, bis^xuality^terntoriahty ^temporality^ 
, and exploitation 9 ' U*^L Wr}' 



learning, play, defense. 



TABLE 1 : THE LEVELS QF CULTURE 



* LEVEL OF 
CULTURE * 


— * ' v 

DESCIUniON^^> 


<S LEARNING 


- AWARENESS - 


* * AFFECT 


RELATION* TO 
CHANGE 


> 

• 

' * FORMAL 


f concerned with 
tradition; giy es * 
influence to $e past, 
everyone has 
knowledge of; is taken 
for granted;, never 
questioned • * 1 


"t ; 

taught by precept and 
admonition; is subfused 
with emotion, learned 
through mistake and 
corre'etion - two way 

Dl O Cc Sa # i UcldUa alp 

binary,' yes-no. in • 
nature; appears to 
relate to principles of 
operant c and classical 
-conditioning* 


• is at conscious level of 
awareness but does not 
admit of another way; 

» is aware of actmty*but 
not of underling 
reason or assumption 

- \ \ 

\ 


accompanies violation 
* f ndrms; deep 
< emotions- associated 
y with Almost' every 
instance; 

...» \ > 


cliaraejerized by slow, 
almost imperceptible, 
change; highly resistant 
to forced change from 
outside 


INFORMAL 


is situational in nature, 
deals <with adaptations 
on the formal; is 
somewhat imprecise; is 
more "casual"* than' 
' formal 

> m w i 


learned through j 
modeling; clusters of • 
a c t i v.i t le ^ learned 
-together; learned 
without awareness of 
ruleV, appears to relate 
to chaining and 
.multiple.* 
discrimination* 

'. 


•^alniost eAtuelyf out Ofrif 
* ra.\vayeness; J concerns^ 
acflon at an ^automatic ^ 
level , . /J 

. ' *. . *" * "* 


■Sr-niles" are' followed 
eWxtteme .discomfort/} pr 
anxiety when rules are 
broken; appropttate s * 
\ response* for deviation* 
^ajso jwrncd i n f° rma Hy * 


Jlall is "silent" here; it m 
appears that change* 
may occur in a period 
4 of a (ew years, but we 
may not know how or 
why 

f 

• 


* 

TECHNICAL 


can* be •subjected to 
analysis by own 
culture, can be 
verbalized; is 
characterized' by 
articulated rules 


ohe way; teacher to 
student; learning often 
' preceded by logical . 
aral/sis proceeds Ky 
outline; reasons <ajte . 
given; appears to relate* *^ 
to concept formation 
and principle learning* 

<* 

* 


* i 

fully conscious 
behavior; at highest 
• jever r of consciousness 

t 

^ — ^T" 


£#ii,a r a^^fe d b y 
^s\rpn;$siofl i 6f feelings; 

M . * in' < 

possible Sm4tion when 
technical rules'of games 
not followed 


changes *can be* t 
introduced here wit{* ^ 
- greatest ease, change^ » 
should be introduced at 
this level or as a totally 
new, sy stent 



*These relational statements arc tentative in nature. For a brief explanation of types see Gregory A. Rimble and jSorman Garmezy, Principles of General 
Psychology. 3rd cd. (New York: The Ronald Press Company, V968) ls pp. 260-261. 
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With these ten primary message systems, Hall and Trager cortstrucra ten by ten matrix or 
map of culture 10 'Each PMS combine's with itself and each of the other nine PMS's to 
provide descriptors that should cov.er all aspects of culture. The grid is abstracted in Table 2. 

^ • 

. TABLt 2. PMS MATRIX 



PMS's as 

noun 

categories 



PMS's as reflected in adjective categories 




technical . h 



is ■ . 

Thus, the celUvhere learning (horizontal) combines with sexual* (vtjtical, adjective reflecting 
PMS^of bisexuality) contain^ aspects or what the sexes are tauglU'iaa given culture.. 

Relationship of the Two Typologies ' v ' - 

< At Iedst ■two^nterestingelemenft occur in 'this grid'as constructed by Hall and Trager. First, • 
^ however, it is useful to note the basis on which.the PMS's were ordered to construct the grid. 
Hall and Tracer chose /the ortjer given above" because- "if was closest- to the Actual 
.phylogenetic prder ; that is the order m'Which the activities are learned and integrated in the 
, life history of Wh organism/' 1 1 "With the PMS's ordered in this manner, Hall and Trager 

report that„a diagonal drawn frorfi the upper left of the nwtrt* to the lower right represents a 

move from formal to informal through technical levels of culture. Areas above the diagonal ■ 
reflect individual activities areas balow,, group activities. Thus it might be reasoned.that as 
an evfcnt moves fronftfie area of exploitation to learning or subsistence^ also has greater fe 
chances of being informal or Tormal urnature. . 

~V And yet we are aware of the fact that what !S formal in one cuiture may exist at an informal, 
or technical level in another. Hall gives '* U s the 'example of religion, 12 Whereas in 
predominantly Catholic countries, religion may be treated formally , in the U.S., it exists at a 
more technical level. Hall's matrix; therefore, would not seem an adequate predictor of level 
of culture for a given event across all cultural groups. Hall does indicate, however, that 
<4 most societies rank the systems differently from the order given."13 it seems possible, 
then, that the matrix produced by a given society may reflect its own formal, informal, and 
technical areas of culture. This notion is further reinforced by the idea that if lower rankings 
reflect lower levels of affect, it is reasonable that the intersection of these levels (lower right 
of the ojagonal) would represent the technical level of culture. It is possible, then that the 
phylogenetic ofdenng may represent a "cultural average" that would result from combining 
the orders-fronf all societies. - • *, a 
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Thus Hall presents us. with t^vo interrelated typologies. The first, the Major Triad, delineates 
three levels of culture 'de^nbed in terms of learning, awareness, affect, and relation to 
change/The second, the ten Primary Message Systems, reflects types of interrelated hurryin * 
activity present in all cultures. When a matrix of the ten PMS^s is constructed on the basis of 
phylogenetic order, we find that intersection o.f systems" developed early represents the " 
formal level, of those "developed later, the informal level, and of those developed last, the 
technical level, finally, societies vary in their individual ranking of the Primary Message 
Systems. \ 

, * • The Utility of Hall's Framework 

Mainly the discussion this far has abstracted selected setsjof categories from E. T. Hall's Hie 
Silent language. Thfc abstraction was guided by the need to isolate elements, of the 
typologies Hiat'appear to have the greatest utility for guiding future research in the'area. of 
intercultural communication. I contend that research based uporr these syste,ms has several 
advantages. It gives a direction to cross-cultural research that may permit us systematically 
to relate this knowledge to what occurs in the intercultural situation. It allows us to draw 
upon' already completed ethnographic studies. It may allow fur the theoretically justified* 
introduction of mathematical procedures. which are currently being developed. Finally, it 
may allow t>ur research to be more directly applicable to training methods currently in use. 
Rather than supporting each of these statements separately, I w'lll divide the-remainder of 
the* discussion .into three broad areas application to cross-cultural studies, testable 
hypotheses for intercultural research, and application to training methods. * 

Application to Cross Cultural Research * 

Cross-cultural research should be directed to operationaluation and validation of Hall's 
relational* statements (see Table 1) across as many cultures and events as possible , most 
particularly Across those groups frequently in contact with each other in the "global 
community." If his relatronships hold, we will have identified the three levels for each group^ 
studied and will have at oyr disposal certain indicators b> wmch we may classify additional 
activities according to level. / . v, . 

There appear to be several approaches to tins task, sdrne of which involve the re -examination 
of already existent literatures First, as Hall implicitly suggests, it is possible to let members 
df the culture under study rank the 10 Primary Message Systems themselves. The diagonal of 
a matrix formed from these rankings may then *be considered the index to the formal, 
informal and technical levels within that culture. 

It seems this matrix construction may be carried out through a simple ranking or through a 
more , complex measuring technique. Joseph AVo'elfell 4 is currently involved in the 
development of "procedures forthe precise [metric] measurement of cultural processes" 
Although description of VVoelfelj work is beyond the scope Qf this article, two of his 
definitional statements suggest* that his, methods nfay have something to contribute to 
intercultural theory building. He defines "definition" at a personal level-as ^ 

* a process of relating objects of thought to each other. Fundamentally m this' 
involves taking note of -similarities and differences Between objects"^ or 
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identifying the attributes "of an object (or the self) with similar attributes of 
different objects, and differentiating the attributes of the object from those 
attributes of the objects* [sic] which are different J 5 ^ . 

- * 

The above, tlten. is a description of our categorization process. Our identification of self is 
the process wnich involves the "establishment of relationships to objects in the conceptual 
'environment other than self." Culture according to Woelfel is "the arithmetic mean»of the 
self conceptions of all members of the culture." It 

may be represented accurately a$ the average matrix D. « * 
where any entry dq is the arithmetic mean conception of 
the distances or dissimilarities between objects 1 or j as 
seen by all members of the culture/* 16 

\ 

If we allow the PMS's to be considered objects of the culture. Woclfcl's approach may allow 
for the development of cultural profiles in whith not only^rderi but ,also distance is 
represented As we move toward the development of cultural fnatnees. the possibility and 
potential of such quantification should be considered. 

As matrices are being developed, ethnographies of the cultures should be re-exaimned for at 
least two types of statements those relating to chilfl-rearing^pratUces (learning) and those 
dealing with the awareness component. Ongoing studies uHh/.uig participant observation 
•should also direct themselves toward these matters, ajid additionally attempt to 
operationally and record levels of affect for the activities they observe, ' *' 

Derivation of Testable Hypotheses for Intercultura) Communication Research 

If the cross-cultural studies, outlined above, serve to support the relationships indicated b^ 
Hal|, we have at feast three testable hypotheses-to appjy to the mtercultural situation. In 
essence each of tli&e three hypotheses are trouble shooters, that is. they attempt to predict 
wheh difficulty may occur in an mtercultural encounter. First, we may reason that if one or 
more of the participants is engaging in. or discussing, a formttf uctivity, they will be working 
at a constantly high level of affect. It may be possible to expect more polarized and 
opinionated reactions from them at this point. Secondly, if one or more of the participants 
are Engaging in an informal activity, we may»anticipate "sudden," seemingly unpredictable, 
levels of affect and difficulties in communication. Finally, if informal rules differ among 
participants iri the period immediately preceding or following a techmcal discussion, we may 
anticipate misunderstanding for the technical portion as well (concept of adumbration). 

Application to Training Methods 

Examination of the issues outlined above should provide insighlinto/he broad area of 
experiential vs. cognitive training. This insight appears to have ramifications for at least three 
specific areas. , , * 

First we will have an anthropologically -grounded theoretical base out of which to examine 
culture general vs. culture specific approaches to training. To date we seem to have little data 
'as to which is the superior approach. 17 Culture specific training in which we are g'^ 1 a 
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specific set of rules and norms for the host uilturenvould seem.to correspond to a technical 
approach. It is possible that for cultures such as the Manus/who treat their culture 
♦technically, I ft that a technical, culture-specific, approach will be "the best. That.is, the type 
of training should perhaps be geared to the level^ of culture at which the event under 
consideration exists. - .' ' 

Secondly, but related to this first area, we may want to consider more carefully the level of 
culture at winch a given event exists Forsjjpth cultures who are in contact. For example, 
there are two National Film Board Films treaty the customs and tradition of the Iroquois j 
^Longhouse The Anglo produced film, The tonghouse People, appears to work at a formal 
level. The Native American produced film, These are My People, uses;nore of a techmcaj - 
approach. For an audience who-treats religion formally the former-film may be superior, for 
an audience, such as contemporary U.S. youth, who treat religion technically the latter may 
be superior. Research needs to be directed to this question. 

Finally, ^ve may need td re-'exaniine the nature > and role^of intellect uahzing in the 
mtefcultural 'communication workshop. Intellectuali/uig seems conceptually siimlar to ' 
-operating at the technical leyel of culture. TheVefore, what may be mtelkyiuali/jng for one 
culture may *be operating M a more* formal, em^ottally charged level ft/r'anotljer^ultur^. 
Furthermore, we may* need ys consider wjietherS^r n6t 'Mntellectudizing^shojwld be * 
unilaterally discouraged. If it' provi^ an escape, or break, from an emottonally charged- 
atmosphere, it may keep the workshop from reaching too intense and draining a level. Since 
\ I have recently heard aitieisms directed against the effects of this sustained intense level, I 
feel we.may also wan t to d irect research to this issue. * \ ^ * 

Thus it appearfc that Hall has giVi us two typologies of culture with relational statements 
that neeu! to bcMested cross-cultural^. Furthermore hisTelational statements suggeM.testabfc'. 
hypotheses for the interculuiral situation. Amwj^rsjjtrttose questions may. in turn sliced light 
on the nature ©f our training procedures. ^Rfrefore, I^wtnrld argue that we do^we^Ths^ 
beginnings of a^ concem^l theory of interLiilturaJxommunicatioirJ^liiive simply waited ] 
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THE EFFECTS OF ETHNOCENTRISM UPON INTERCULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION: FUNCTIONAL AND DYSFUNCTIONAL 

Jerry L. Burk 



When Truk was visited by some men from the nearby island of Puluwat, which is 
much less acculturated, Romonum pepp(e made many derisive jokes about the 
scanty clothing they wore and their generally, unadvanced ways. A friend of 
mine laughingly told me that the Puluwat men were like monkeys-and lived in 
trees. Similarly, a number of Romonum people know of New Qiiinea and they 
consider the inhabitants to be unregenerate cannibals whom they group together 
with sharks, and other fearsome arrd hateful life forms. 

'Marc J. Swartz. }961 

The Truk informant \ assessment of Puluwat islanders artel the people of New Guinea in the 
opening quotation reflects the general evaluation given these groups by Truks. These 
negative evaluations directed toward a group as a whole will be defined as ethnocentrism. It 
is the purpose of this paper to clarify. the ethnocentrism concept and to describe its effects 
upon groups. 

* „ ■* 

Sumner is generally credited vvith the introduction of the term "ethnocentrism" to the study 
of social groups in' 1906^ He defined it as, j • 
• ^ • 

. . . the technical name for the view of things in which^one^own group is the 
' center of everything, and all others are scaled and rated with reference to it ... - 
the most important fact is that the" ethnocentrism leads a popple to exaggerate 
' and intensify everything in their own folkways which is peculiar and which 
differentiates them frbm.others. It therefore strengthens the folkways 

r • . 

The effects ' of ^ethnocentrism will be* characterized as functional when the ingroup is 
strengthened and^more cohesive and dysft|tf$#a&al -when it leads to hostility and conflict 
with outgroup rrlembers. Dysfunctional effects pf ethnocentrism will be discussed further as 
a source- of failures in intercultural communication transactions and antithetical to the goal 
of intercultural communication scholars. 

FUNCTIONS OF ETHNOCENTRISM 

Catton (ly60-19&l)* described "ethnocentrism" as one of sociology's most distinctive 
concepts and a major component of a sociological oujlook. He 'said that students of 
sociology are generally left with the impression that ethnocentrism is a flaw in humaa nature 
hich is lamentable. Yet ethnocentrism can also yield functional as* well as dysfunctional 
consequences in the relation^of man to his culture. 

* 

Group loyalty, uniformity, and conformity may be .enhanced by strict* adherence to 
ethnocentric attitudes. As ethnocentrism increases the content of the eulture is diffused 
more effectively and the efficacy of perceptual defenses increases as well. Cattpn used 
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Homan's concepfof social systems in small groups to explain how ethnocentrism functions 
in the social systems of cultural groups EXTERNAL SYSTEMS are maintained in groups by 
ethnocentric attitudes which solve problems of survival in the environment. INTERNAL 
SYSTEMS allow groUp" nembers to derive personal.gratification of need dispositions through 
ethnocentric sentiments. Social control is strengthened when ethnocentric attitudes are 
followed uncritically, likewise, u . . . the rforms of the in-group are weakened if the v.alues 
from which they derive are not assumed to be absolute and universal. If so, and i£ by 
conforming to its norms, the members of the in-group are enabled to attain the goalsjhey 
actually desire, then ethnocentrism would have to be considered functional. The 
'functional effects of ethnocentrism are, therefore, instrumental ]n.<achieving group 
maintenance and personal goals for the group members. 

ETHNOCENTRISM AND NATIONALISM. Rosenblatt (1964), following Sumner's 

tradition, discussed the similarities between the goals of ethnocentrism and nationalism. 

Groups with eitheF quality attribute positive values to the ingroup ways and negative values 
'to those of outgroup members. Ethnocentrism focuses upon the culture and ways of £ 

people, their ideology, and cultural patterns whereas nationalism occurs on a smaller scale 
. with political ideology as the focus High ethnocentrism and high nationalism, moreover, 
^satisfy certain , needs in the lives of group members and* the maintenance of the group 

integrity as follows* *, 0 

♦ 

1. GROUP SURVIVAL * Groups with high ethnocentrism and high nationalism are 
more likely to survive the threats of external force? 

] • 

2. TANGIBLE PAYOFFS - Administrative efficacy is promoted (e.g. power kr rft 
policy making decisions, division of labor- promotion of group welfare). t 

3. INCREASED HOMOGENEITY - Groups will have more homogeneous Attitudes, . 
greater cohesivness, and increased conformity. 

* i 
m 4. GRI^TER VIGOR AND PERSISTENCE - Problems affecting the group are 
addressed with persistence and energy. zj 

' % 

5. GREATER EASE OF STRIVING AGAJNST OUTSIDERS ■ Reactions.agains* 
outgroups are executed with greater ease because of strong commitments t6 
group maintenance. 

6. DECREASED SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION - Intragroup organization 
increases. 

7. INCREASED TENURE OF LEADERS Leaders are mote likely to rejmfin in 
' trie leadership position. - - 

8. NEW DISSENSION - Intragroup conflicts arise frequently amid the strain 
toward homogeneity. 
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9. - MISPERCEPTION OF OUTGROUPS - Attributions to outgroup members are 

not accurate because of misperceptions. 

i 

10. FACILITATION OF LEARNING - Learning correct ingroup behavior is easier 
when the pressures to conforn^rre pervasive. 

♦ 

The consequences of high ethnocentrism and high nationalism are increased group solidarity 
through shared values and common sentiments. Oftentimes groups communicate their shared 
antipathy for outgroups through slurs and name calling. These ethnophaulisms can be used 
to teach appropriate responses to outgroups and to reinforce existing antipathy. + , 

ETHNOPHAULISMS IN ETHNOCENTRISM "Ethnophaulisrn ' is derived from the Greek 
root meaning to disparage an ethnic group. Frequently the number of ethnophaulisms used 
by a group reflects the intensity of ethnocentrism in the evaluations of outgroup members. 
Palmore (1962) and Simpson and Yinger ( 1972) point out, further, that ethnophaulisms are 
universal, "All raaaf and ethnic groups use ethnophaulisms to refer to other groups/-* Their 
use strengthens the ethnocentrism by reinforcing the disparaging evaluations of outgroup • 
members. The nature, number, intensity, and functions of ethnophaulisms may be 
summarized as follows.^ 

• I. 'All racial ys^ ethnic groups use ethnophaulisms. 



2. The number of ethnophaulisms may also be closely associated with the intensity 
. of the ethnocentric attitude. 

' . * 

3. Physical characteristics are generally highlighted in ethnophaulisms directed 
toward other races. 4 

4. Highly visible cultural differences are highlighted when the conflicting- groups are 
of the same- racial stock. * — \ * 

V • c 

5. ' Ethnophaulisms express an unfavorable stereotype generally. 



6.. Ethnophaulisms may not only reinforce the ethnocentric attitude, but intensify 
the ethnoGentrism as well. 

** • 
It is impossible to say that ethnophaulisms are essential to the survival of ethnocentrism, but 
there seems to be <Krend indicating that the intensity of ethnocentrism is signaled by the 
number of ethnophaulisms. Palmore concluded, "We may discover that ethnophaulisms are 
essential for the existence of such forms of ethnocentrism as chauvinism, pejorative 
stereotypes, scapegoats, segregation, and discrimination," The content of intercultural 
communication transactions seems to be a fruitful* area ^research for corollaries of 
ethnocentrism if Palmore's findings are correct. 
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DYSFUNCTIONS OF ETHNOCENTRISM 

the consequences of ethnocentric maintenance functions may be dy/unctional in the 
amelioration of hostilities and conflicts which emerge as a result of intercultural 
transactions. Group solidarity and the devaluation of outgroups may become sufficiently 
strong to give a social group^confidence in converting the outgrpup- from their errant ways 
by force. Holmes (1965) cautioned that this is the time when ethnocentrism is particularly 
problematic. He observed, "When this ingroup feeling develops to the extent that Ahe 
members of a particular society feel that their way of life is so superioj to all others that it is 
their duty to change other people to their way of thinking and doing (if necessary by force), 
then this attitude becomes a menace." 7 Violence may seem justifiable in reaction to 
deviations from qWs cultural set for these may not be perceived as operative or legitimate 
forms of beMfi/oi behavior. Smith ( 1974)- restated this conviction of the "rightness" or- 
ethnocentric / 1>eliefs saying, "The home culture 'is a cacoon of cognitive comfort." 8 To the 
well acculturated ingroup "member there are two ways to do/things, his v/ay, and the "wrong 



way. 



x — — x 

Misperception between groups was described by White (1975) as the jnajor direct cause for 
war between groups Political decision-making is largely concerned with the security of the 
social system and the reduction of threats from outgroups. Ethnocentfisjn in theouigroup 
behavior may be perceived as threatening and result in the use of ethnophaulisms for labeling 
jg|he outgroup as an "enemy" or a menace to the survival of the group. The major causes, for^ 
misperception at the political level: according 1o White, were wishful thinking, 
overconfidence„and projections 9 Wisjiful thinking is the tendency of individuals to believe 
what they want to behev^and to distort events so that they conform to their expectations. 
Overconfidence is a fori/of wishful thinking where the problems facing a political group are 
not accurately assessed and the ability .of the group to cope is overestimated/Projection is 
the a,ct of attributing characteristics to our enemies which makes them constitute a threat to 
the group and ' which makes hostile responses justifiable. "It is not asserted 'that 
ethnocentrism is the cause of war;" said Catton, "it is only being hypothesized that 
ethnocentrism is factor which enables homo sapiens, to engage in war despite rational 
considerations to fhe contrary." 10 Perceptions' from the past influence perceptions in the 
present and expectations in the future, though these percepts may be. badly out of date: 
Persons' unwillingness to change toejceptions means that the reality of a situation changes 
more quickly than thT^erception,rontributing to the misperception: 

Perceptual distortion i% one key to the '^functional nature "of ethnocentrjsm in 
intercultural communication transactions. The specific causes of misperceptions involving 
persons are not well understood because of the plethora of variables and their interaction. 
This point was underscored by Walters (1952) when he remarked, "One aspect of the 
"complexity of intergroup relatipns lies in the now.accepted notion of multiple causation, in 
which many forces and trends are recognized as interrelated in such a way that simple cause 
and effect equations are inadequate, in the realm of human behavior/' 1 1 Hast or f, Schneider, 
and Polefka (1970) recognized the problem of meaning in this area as well, "We know all too 
little about the variables that lead.onfi group of people to interact and develop shared 
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meanings and another grg>up to interact and not developxqordination of meaning. We hope - 
that increased attention will be paid to the .variables thV influence the development of 
shared meaning, for it is a salient part of the fabnc.of all social life." " An understanding of 
perception and misinterpretation will certainly assist imejrcultural communication 
researchers in addressing the dysfunctional nature of ethnocentrisr 

Person perception was discussed by Hasto\f and Bender (1952) as theV' . . . very heart of 
social psychology." 13 Vet pecson perception was variously describe ^\as empathy and 
projection. An understanding of their differences was revealed in part wke^n tffe" two 
processes were contrasted' "with empathy being defined as, M . projecting one's seHLinto a 
work of a^t or a condition of nature ,? ! 4 and projection as, " . . . the attribution to ofherVof 
one's own needs, interests, and attitudes" The purpose of the study 'was to isolate the 
projection from what appeared to be empathy in dyadic interaction Subjects were asked to 
predict the numerical sc.ore of the other to determine whether the person could correctly 
anticipate the score (empathy) or whether the anticipation Was influenced by his own score 
(projection). Ttie results indicated that projection was more frequent and more intense than 
empathy and 'that projectors seemed to be more similar to one another than empathizers. 
Projection was found to be more 'autistic and personal as the projector attributes Jiis own 
feeling to associates Empathetic ability was. on the other hand, characterized as more* 
objective, more cognitive, and more ^perceptive of the psychological structure of the other 
person. It seems reasonable to conclude that if projection is at work in pthriocentnc 
attitudes then these attitudes are less dependent upon the discrimination of real stimuli from 
others. -relying upon predispositions harbored by the person. 

« 

Bass ar>d Dunteman (1963) studied the interaction of competing and cooperative groups to 
determine how these conditions influenced the perception of others. Their results seem to 
* indicate that a type of ethnocentrism was working in the perceptual process. Jhey^ 
concluded that.' " . . . our evaluation of other groups are only partly based on reality and . ' 
observed 'performance." 16 Allies and -opponents wej^valuated differently with predictable 
devaluation of opponents. "We undervalue other groups in comparison with o.ur own. When 
' another group becomes our competition, we undervalue it even more, while the.wojth of our 
collaboration rises in our estimation."^ 7 When outgroups were joined in a cooperative 
venture the evaluation of the members appreciated* Outgroup members that were assigned to 
compete with the group were devalued and these effects were further influenced by whether 
the grbup defeated or was defeated by the competition. The perceptual distbrtion of others * 

* was influenced by their membership in^an outgroup, the allied or opponent status of the 

* outgroup, an$ tKe consequences ,of the competition. 

» • 

Similar results were found by^ Blake and MoOton (1962) when -groups were developed and 
"intergroup competition was experimentally induced. It was predicted that group 
membership would distort judgments of group products in favor of own group products: The 
„ results confirmed the predicted distortition of judgments as a result of (1) PERCEPTUAL 
DISTORTION - personal gratification or neecf satisfaction, which come from the ingroup, 
also foster the distortion of outgroup products, (2) REPORTING DISTORTIONS^ 
evaluations were distorted fox the purpose of winning in competitivelntdraction. 
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'Clearly competition increases the devaluation of outgroup members* in much the same 
manner as ethnocentric attitudes. Ferguson and Kelfey^ 1964) recogriized this- effect and 
cleyalued the competitive problem solving dimension of group interaction. Two groups were 
formed and a member from each group was "elected to leave the, room for reasons which 
would, be clarified later. The remaining group members were asked to do their best in solving 
a r motor task, planning task, and verbal task, but they were explieij^oformed that they 
were not in competition The elected members served as judges of the group products 
without having participated in the product. Competitive feelings..emerged in spite of the 
experimenter's instructions:" . the sheer presence of -another group working on the same 
task leads to a tendency to compare results With this comparison, the seeds for competitive 
feelings and behavior are sown It appears that the foundations of intergroup conflict are 
exceedingly easy to;;la-y " I8 Uninvolved participants evaluated the prod ults«pf the two 
group^ expressing a preference for the product of their own group. Ft seems that group 
membership, without participation oi involvement in the group product, is sufficient for 
own group preference or vthnocentrism. An emotional identification or attraction seems to 
be a basic Motor m the expression of own .group product preferences. 
/ ' 

The results of these studies seem to, reinforce Sumner's concept of ethnocentrism as a 
universal characteristic of human groups, However a case of "negative ethnocentrism" is 
cited by Swart/ ( 1%1) who denies the universal ntgative evaluation Negative ethnocentrism 
is characterized by the depreciation of one's own culture when compare'd to another. The 
Trukese are cited as a group which devalues its own culture when it is compared to the 
American culture The result is high praise for Americans while they abuse themselves, 
openly - Alternative explanations of Truk's behavior using Sumner's concept o%~ 
ethnocentrism did not suffice ^ 

I FLATTF.RY - The self effacing behavior persists and cannot' be dismissed as 
mere flattery. 

2. ASSIMILATION - The kinship system, political system, anil division of labor 
remain intact with no threat from Americans. 

3 > LACK OF HTHNOCENTR1SM - Traditional ethnocentric devaluations gjtist for 
inhabitants of the islands of Puluwaf and New Guinea-. <■ - " "* 

t ' 
4:— ' LOVE OF AMERICANS - The affection is not so strong. as to overcome the, 
powerful influences of universal ethnocentrism. ' ; 

f « . t * ; 

The Truk culture does not universally devalue outgroup members as Sumner suggested and ' 
Swartz feels that the concept of ethnocentrism must be revised to account for this 
anomolous instance The Trukese seem to judge othervjion-Ameriean groups by their own 
standards and-devalue them, as Sumner suggested, without thinking themselves superior to 
Americans. Swartz reviewed this seeming anomoly and concluded that,." . , . there is.no 
reason to view their behavior as other than ethnocentric, although the Sthnocentnsnl in 
question happens to result in a negative judgment of themselves."^ 0 It is Sumner's second 
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component'* '"^Earl^rxm p, nounshcj ^its- ofon pride and vanity boasts itself as superior, exalts 
its own divinities, and looks with contempt on outsiders,"*** that does not seem to apply to 
the Truk culture. ^ 

The aQgmoly of the Truk culture do es not reduce the import that dysfuntfions of 
ethnocentrism have upon ' lnterc^ltural communication transactions. The study of 
inter cultural communication now and for the future will require that oneJaajn to reduce 
conflicts by coping with the e\hnocentric attitudes which focus each/ grouptipon its 
favorable qualities at the expense* If all other groups. Triandis (\912) suggested, "Qne of the 
keys to this aggression .san be found in .ethnocentric concepts, ideolojpCtl differences, arid 
culturally determined ways of perceiving the social environment."" lhe\dimjnutiv)*i/o 
ethnoeentrism seems to be a central concern nt reducing the social distan 
and facilitating effective communication transactions by correcting the 
outgroups. » 
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s ETHNOCENTRISM^ANp INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION 

Intercultural communication is intended to. develop channels tor understanding, avoiding 
pitfalls leading to conflicts, and resolving conflicts that arise in transactions across cultures. 
Ethnoeentrism is at odds with these purposes in the main as mispejce^ption, highlighted 
differences, and heightened hostilities are general* effects wi ought by this process. All port* 
(1954) defined ethnoeentrism as a learned response to others which increases social distance 
and decreases the number of communication channels between people "People w-hfc stay 
separate have* few channels of communication. The> easily exaggerate the oegree/ o.f 
differences between groups, and readily misunderstand the grounds for it And perhaps most 
.important of all. the separate ness may lead to'genuine conflicts of interest as well as to many 
imaginary conflict." Ethnoeentrism is dysfunctional, moreover, in its effects of achieving 
the goals sought by, many intercultural communication scholars. Social cfiiss and personality 
will 6e briefly discussed as source^of increased ethnocentnsjn. greater social distance, and 
probabilities of miscommlinication. * 

SOCIAL.CLASS AND ETHNOCENTRISM. The influence of social crass upon the evaluation 
of out group members was graphically illustrated by Davis, Gardner, a nd Gardner ( 194 1) in a 
.study'of th* social perspectives of social classes in "Old Cit>." Each social class saw'itself as 
homogeneous and distinct from other social classes. After two years of research it was 
concluded that, "Members of any one class, thus think of themselves as a group and have a 
certain unity of outlook. This is indicatecLby their frequent reference to 'people like us' and 
to persons 'not our- kind/ Expressions of this group solidarity are particularly prevalent 
when individuals are discussing groups immediately above and below them."** A cohesive 
front and highlighted differences between ingroup and ou^group members did not lend itself 
to communication between the social classes. Social distance was signaled by the social class 
distinction and 'it seems the channels for communication were insufficient or underutilized. 
Asjhe social, groups became more distant the ability to clearly explicate differences was 
wanting. Figure*] illustrates the, types of distinctions made as the social classes described 
each other. A . s , ' ■ 
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THE PERSPECTIVES OF SOCIAL 
CLASSES IN "ObB^ITY" 
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class'* 



a People 

who 

think 

they are 
somebody' 



"Society' 
or the 
"folks 

with 
money" 



"Society" 
or the 
"folks 
with 
money" 



"Ans- 
tocracy". 
but not 
"old" 



"Aris- 
tocracy' 
but not 
"old" 



SOCIETY: 
"Society" 
but not ♦ 
old 
iamfilies" 



OLDER: • 
"Old ari- 
stocracy" 

YOUNGER: 
Broken ^ 
aristocracy' 



Old 
Aris- 
tocracy" 



Old 
Aris- 
tocracy' 



SOCIETY: 
Old 

families" * 



Adapted from.Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and M'ary R. Gardner; DEEP SOUTH: A SOGAL 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY OF CASTE AND CLASS (Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1941), 
p. 65. 
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The fact that communication channels are closed to outgroups has been studied recently b> 
reviewing the types of patients that are selected by psychiatrists. Many b'efieve as Jones 
(1^175) that there is an "ugly class bias** among mental health professionals. This bias was 
examined whwva group of seventy-five chnical psychologists were given the responses of 

.eight fictional patients to Rorshach inkblots. The content of the responses was kept as 
sinnlur as possible while the occupation and income of the family head was manipulated 
The results indicated that, "The cliniciJujs^tended to diagnose the lower-class patients as 

, suffering from character disorders, or psychoses, whiLe labeling the middle-class patients as 
merely neurotic FuitheFsfudy indicated that the rejection worked both ways, fhe poor 
were less lively to be accepted for therapy, but they were less likely to accept the therapy 
when/provided, less likely to keep the uutul appointment, and more likely to drop-but of 
treatment 

PERSONALITY AND ETHNOCENTRISM. Ethnocentnsm has been discussed generally as a 
characteristic of lngroup members to ^devalue outgroups. Ethnocentric attitudes can, 
.however, be dysfunctional in the personal adjustment, of the individual, contributing to 
mftpeneption and communication failure (Rokeach. 1948, 1%0. 1973). Berkowitz ( 1%2) 
described the ethnocentric personality as "threat oriented. 0 

He supposedly is uncertain of himself, the world about hnn. and his place in the 
world. Me expects bad things to happen because for iuni people are not to be 
trusted . . His perception is a reflection of his general outlook upon life^i e. 
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projection]. Since the world is a dangerous place, he feels an unknown person 
from this world is also dangerous.*^ 

t The ethnocentric personality seems to require structure in the environment to the degree 
that they establish _order in highly ambiguous situations more quickly than do tolerant 
individuals. Under high emotional stress these individuals also tend to ignore differences such 
as nationality, race, and ethnic identity and^raS&fy all persons as "usV and "them * in a 
dichotomous fashion. Healthy communication relationships are less likely so long as 
polarization exists to close out others because of their potential threat. 

Though ethnocentnsnv may be discussed as a source of conflicts in intercultural 
communication tiansactions* the precise origin of ethnocentric attitudes cannot be identified. 
Group membership. s personality, social class, and cultural group influence ethnocentnsm in 
ways that are yet to be determined,. Answers to questions concerning the cjegree ^of 
influence, interaction of the sources, and the consequences will be instrumental in advancing 
knowledge of intercultural communication: 

ETHNOCENTRIC FOCUS. Theoretical and practical advances in intercultural 
communication may, Impossible through the development of sound research addressing the 
rote of ethnocentnstfi in cultural and communication systems. Additionally, this seems to be 
a fruitful approattras it is Common ground for a number of disciplines with various methods 
and foci. There is reason to believe that this concept could, lead researchers to a trujy 
cross-disciplinary approach to intercultural relationships. The potential for cross disciplinary 
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cooperation seerris more likely because ethnocentrism* . . is an unannounced emergent, a 
common product to be claimed b> no one discipline or school/*^ The^najor differences 
which exist between the various disciplines occur on the level of causa Ui^pbtjieses rather 
than the nature and functions of the sociopsychological process. ^ 4 

Intercultural communication research has*1argely gained its momentum as a sub-field of 
speech communication with a truly cross-disciplinary approach. The question of the hour 
seems to be, "Are we dividing ourselves into sub-camps based upon disciplines within the 
field of intercultural communication? ,% Regrettably I fear this js the case. We aje hyphenated 
intercultural communication scholars, intercultural-anthropology, intercultural-pofitical 
science, intercultural-psychology, intercultural-sociology! and so on. If we get any more j 
cross-disciplinary we may soon have trouble talking to one another. 

Gearly an ethnocentric focus is not a universal solvent which will centralize our thinking and 
generate theories. Nevertheless it may serve as ground which is more common than any other 
for intercultural communication scholars taken as a whole. It may provide a rubric within 
which existing sub-groups can make a contribution which will bring us closer to a more 
systematic approach-and ultimately theories of intercultural communication. 

Through a focus on ethnocentric attitudes lnterculturafconimunjcation scholars may be able 
to work 'in a quasi-empirical fashion just as any social aggregate works to check its 
observations and conclusions. Kaplan (I964) suggested that all human beings interact and 
act Jointly through an empirical basis. / 

... the locus of social action is a*shared worldwhich'each individual must majce 
his own in order to play his part effectively 7 «fow it is experience through which 
private perspectives open out onto public objects. Subjectively is held in check 
with the question, 4 Do YOU see what I see/?' ' *l 



Through a common focus on ethnocentnsrrj intercultural communication scholars may be 
better prepared to ask and respond to the questions of colleagues asking, "Do YOU see what 
I see?" * 
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* *. * 
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ROLE OF THE HOLY SEE OBSERVER TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
AS INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATOR 

. * Andrew Ruszkowski 



The address of the head of the Palestinian Liberation Organization to the United Nations 
General Assembly on 13 November 1974 hfs^brought to the att^ntaonof many peopje that 
there exists a special form of participation at the .U.N. , that of "observe*." This term applies 
to several different situations since "observers" belong either to the United Nations 
specialized agencies, to international or regional intergovernmental bodies, ^or to 
non-member States/ 

Among the non-member States maintaining Permanent Observers' Offices at U.N. 
Headquarters were listed, until some time ago,, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
German Democratic Republic and Bangladesh, all of which have become in the meantime 
full members of the U.N. Others listed are the Republic of Korea, Monaco, the Republic of 
Vietnam, Switzerland and the Holy See.*- I „ - 

For some of these, the observer status is to be considered in the perspective of their 
specifically political goals. In contrast, the presence of the Holy See is not motivated by 
pohticaj reasons but by its religious and spiritual mission. One should also recall that the 
Holy See has been a subject of international law, even before the establishment of the State 
of Vatican City. . * •* r ( 

From the very start of the "Family of the United Nations," the Holy See found lttelf, as a 

result of the geographical isolation of the State of Vatican Ctfy, already involved through its x 

membership^ of the Universal Postal/Union and the International Telegraphic Union*. By a 

resolution of 23 November 1948, the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 

Nations (F.A.O.) accepted^the decision of the' Holy See to send permanent observers. The 

Executive Council orUNESCO, at /its 26th session in May 1951, adopted a document/which 

constitutes the basis for the ,status cjf permanent observers appointed by non-member States, 

and of which the Holy See made^use without delay. The Holy See also sfent a Permanent 

Observer to the European Office of,the U.N. atjSenevaon^l February 1967. This office also 

takes care of the contacts with'the U.N. High Commissioner, for Refugees, with UNCTAD. 

with the World Health Organization and the International Labour Organization. ■ , " 
i 

In an exphange of notes between the Secretariat of State and the U.N., dated respectively 16 
aniK!8 October 1957, it was made clear that "these relations should be understood as, being 
between the United Nations and the Holy See."0) , 

r '* • ' ■ 

On 21 March 1964, Pope Paul announced to Secretary General U Thant that the Holy See 

would henceforth be represented by a Permanent Observer to the U.N. Headquarters in New 

York. The sense of this presence was stated very clearly, on 4 October 1965, by Pope Paul 

when he addressed the United Nations General Assembly : - 

f i - - ■ 

1 "... he who- .now addresses you jjas no temporal power, nor any ambition to 
compete withyou. In fact, we have noting to ask for, no question to raise. We have 
only a desire *to express and a ( permission to request, namely that of serving you in so 
far as we can, with disinterest, with humility and love. 

"(2) ' • 
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Quite recently, on September 4, 1974, the same voice reminded a group of the Holy See 
delegates to different Intergovernmental Organizations about the a lm s of their activity as it 
had been defined several months earlier in a New Year 1974 sp.eech to the Diplomatic corps 
at the Vatican' ' •. r v 

"To-restate and t.o clarify the principles, to encourage their practical observance and to 
offer our cooperation in solving specific problems which can arise from such an 
observance; to do it pot as much in technical matters which are beyond our 
, competence as in- human and ethical matters of justice and equity, no leSs important 
than thefirst ones."( 3 ) ' F 

\ 

Accordyg to Paul VI, this participation which is quite different by it? very nature from 
that ot other States must, in order to be efficient and well accepted, be wise and above all 
discreet. W v / 

"Ethical and human matters," "discretion," are those not the key words which define the 
Holy See s observer's line of conduct also as'an inte;cultural communicator^ 

' f > 

Let me now discuss this question as I draw on my personal experience. ' 

During the last two years, I have been a member of the Holy See's delegation of observers to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. In that generic sense, I can be called an 
observer," provided-one keeps in mind that the precise title of "Permanent Observer of the 
Holy See to the U.N." Belongs to Msgr: Giovanni Cheli who took fhis position in 1973 He - 
mamtains a full-time day to day contact with the U.N. headquarters ,n New York and 
presides over the delegation to the General Assembly. During the 29th Session of the 
Assembly, in fajl 1974, the delegation included twelve members appointed specifically for 
this Sess.on, m addition to Msgr. Cheli and to his assistant, Msgr. Ettore D. Filippo QftHe 
twelve, six were clergynien, three were laymen, and three were Iaywomen. 

Unlike most of the governmental delegates whose presence ,s part of their professional job • 
the members of a Holy See's delegation of observers are appointed on an "ad hoc" basjs and 
volunteer then services. Only a few of them can afford to attend throughout the full 
duration of a three month General < Assembly. Others, among them Fr. Theodore M 
Hesburgh, Lady Jackson (Barbara Ward) and myself, were called^ according to their 
expertise, to follow specific items on the agenda. * 




For practical reasons (the U.N.'s New York location), most of 6S< group "belong to North 
Amencan cultural areas. Nevertheless, the continents of Latin America, Europe and Africa 
were also represented and some intercultural communication was going on even within the 
delegation. V 

With this in mind, let us' now see first: how cfoes an observer work and second: for whom 
does he work? 
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I - HOW DOES AN OBSERVER WORK? 

The twq major centers of interest to watch at a General Assembly of the United Nations are.. 
U the items on the agenda and 2) the people who discuss them. After having examirfed both 
T 1 those centers of interest, it will be easier to understand the various activities of an observer. 

I. TnVltems'on the Agenda. Priorities. w , n 
\. ' . . ' 

Obviously, the agenda of a General Assembly offers the basic program of work. Most of the > 
items are allocated to different Committees of the Assembly, where they will be discussed 
before any draft resolutions on the subject can be submitted to plenary meetings. Th£ nature 
of the problems and the abundance of material make it necessary to establish certain 
priorities in selectingitems of real interest to the delegation. 
» 

* r * 

The choice of priorities for the Holy See's delegation is not determined by specific national 

interests, but derives from the fact that the Holy See's observers are in the unique position 
of serving basic spiritual and moral values, when these are at stake in issues affecting 
individual and social life. .In a way, their presence becomes a "sign" of a most relevant 
dimension in international affairs. Th,is dimension, a spiritual one, can only become more 
meaningful to all who believe in a transcendent God. Because they find in this belief aa 
additional "humanitarian interest" dictated by love and deep respect for every individual 
person. ^ * 

As a*result of this approach then, we are most interested in issues which influence directly or 
indirectly the opportunities for each human being's personal growth and'/or those which 
strengthen .international solidarity . Both aspects pre -suppose the existence of diversified 
cultural patterns by which any individual can fulfill his (or her) human condition. They 
imply at the same time an improvement of intercultural exchanges in order to achieve 
cross- fertilization and* mutual understanding, a "must" for any real progress in organized 
international solidarity. m * m % 

The controversial issue of dirpct television broadcasting from communication satellites is a 
v good case in point. Powerful interests, political, economic, technological and cultural hajfe 
influenced discussions on -the subject. But no one who cares aljout the future of .man,*«rth^ 
men, can help asking hjmself, v)hen the draft Convention about the principles to govern the 
use by States of communications satellites for direct broadcasting will some day, as we all 
hope,, be approved, if it will give a satisfactory answer to questions such as: 

Is it legitimate for»a State, ,usin§ the argument of its sovereign rights, to exclude its own 
citizens from unauthorized (by its government) Sources of . information, education or 
entertainment and, by doing so, to jeopardize one of the fundamental human rights, the 
/right to inform at idn? ^ ^ ... 

- Is it legitimate for the owners of technical and financial resources of direct television 
broadcasting to be allowed to produce and to distribute programs without due respect for 
the cultural values of remote audiences? Of of Other cultures? 
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And is it legitimate, for countries without such broadcasting possibilities, to claim the right 
of access to use facilities controlled by the big media bosses, .in order to produce and 
distribute, without distortion, programs which reflect the above mentioned values? 

9 These questions, in the mind of a, Holy See's observer, bring to memory the concern 

expressed during the Vatican Council (1962-5) about "what* must be done in order to 
prevent the increased exchanges between cultures, which ought to lead to -a true and fruitful 
dialogue between groups and nations, from disturbing the life of communities, destroying* 
ancestral wisdom and jeopardizing the uniqueness of each people? v ( 5 )! Words,, which, 
continue in the line Of Pope John XXIII preoccupation with "the complete indifference to 
the true hierarchy of values shown by so many people in the. economically developed 
countries" attitude which can infect "the work that is being done for the less developed 
countries, wliich have often preserved in their ancient traditions an acute and vital awareness 
of the more important human values, on which the moral order rests. To attempt to 
undermine this national integrity is clearly immowl/'W 

.From this example, it should be easy to understand why some of the issues of the United 
Nations General Assembly are so relevant from the point of view of both the Holy See and- 
intercultural communication. * , * 

2. People who discuss the issues. " 

It is the actual gathering of delegates from more'than 140 countries which bungs* the U.N. 
debate^ to life. Together with members of the pernYarienf staff, they constitute probably-the 
largest accumulation of carefully (even if not always rightly*) selected individuals from all 
s ^pa^s of the world working together within one^formal organizational structure. 

X superficial look a^a U.N. conference room might be very misleading. Everybody occupies 
the .same kind pf seat,' has the same pile of pepers in front of him, the same earphones, the ' 
same microphone. Most are dressed in standard occidental way. If it would no! be for tfje 
tab with the country's name, ypu could easily take them for members of a <jity council. 

And yet, everyone Brings .withTiim not only his own language - and this by itself would be 
* most distinctive - but also the cultural background which made him what he n (or she) really 

is. For each delegation, the same words rmght relate to different realities, convey a particular 
meaning, give^ rise to a different emotional responseJThus, we are experiencing a continuous 
interaction between the universal behavior patterns which United Nations are trying to 
\ * implement - at least for their own activities - and the particular patterns' which typify each 
of the groups involved. ; < £ 

May I submit that the Holy See observers, by bearing witness to universal human values and 
at the same time by respecting each particular cultural form within a pluralistic worky can 
contribute and in fact do contribute Jby their very presence to a constructive solution of 
these^lialectical tensions. « 
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3; Ways and means of acting as an observer. 

There are several ways in which an observer can fulfill his obligations. 

Attendance of meetings. This 1$ the most obvious one. Although the routine of formal 
international gatherings is far less exciting than many outsiders would imagine, it is a 
necessary kind of sacrifice for an observer if he wants to really "sense" the atmosphere of a 
debate. By having a close look at the way in, which delegates listen to different speeches; 
how they themselves speak, and also 'how they interrelate with other delegates or group of 
delegates, one can try to understand better the meaning of some statements and even of 
some votes. By the same token one gets the opportunity to learn more about the culturaj 
conditioning of each delegation. 

Although the Holy See's observer does not take part in the vote, he can, with the permission 
of the Chairman, speak before Committees. In order to avoid an impression of excessive 
interference, the delegation will limit such interventions jo very rare occasions. 

4 

Reading of documents. In'addition to and even before attending meetings, an observer is 
supposed to haVfc analyzed, prior to the meeting, all the significant documents related to 
kemswhich have been assigned to him. These include reports by the General Secretariat or 
by the. Chairman of different Committees, draft/resolutions submitted by delegations, 
minutes of the meetings, verbatjm transcripts of speeches and sJn^times background papers 
or publications. Some of those, documents, particularly reports-presented by individual 
govemn%nts concerning their needs or .the manner in wluch they are implementing U.N. 
decisions, are most llluminatirfg from the point of view of intercultural communication. 

Personal contacts. As .in *niost international meetings, personal contacts are often more 
important than 6fficial deliberation^. Friendly human ^relationship, d'eveloping during the. 
weeks of a General ^Assembly among delegates from so many countries and 6 continents, is 
most valuable. One has to Spend some time in tMe 'animated atmosphere. of the delegates' 
"lounge, take some meals at the crowded restaurants for members of the> delegations or the 
permanent U.N. staff, to have, an, idea of the^ lively communications going on. 
Communications wruch extend, of course, far beyond the U.N. headquarters and, in midst of 
New Yor&s jammed traffic, escape the observer's vigilance. Special mention should be made 
labout the year-round personal relations of.the Holy See's Permanent Observer with U.N. 
official These Offer opportunities for an authentic dialogue about spiritual and moral 
implications of the issues under international examination.* 

■ * - 

Reporting to the Holy See} Logfcally, a member of the delegation 1 is supposed-to report on 
what he has observei Those reports are sent tothe 'Secretary of StSte in Vatican City and 
help inform the Pope and his main advisers about developments in the United Nations. 

Nevertheless, when drafting my own -reports for this purpose, I ^Af e ^^W^? n ^^ n ^> 
morels at stake. This "something" is related to intercultural com^^^ation.^et m$ -^Jplain 
it by trying to answer the question which leads to the secbn'^^/concludjli^ p|ft of my 
remarks. , ' • £%r ; A 
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U - FOR WHOM IS THE HOLY SEE DELEGATION WORKING?^ , 

It may seem ridiculous to even ask such a question. Evidently, this delegation is at the 
United Nations to work for the Holy See which means - in the minds of most people ^tfor 
the- Roman Catholic Church. This is correct, although even this simple statement needs some 
clarification. In order io grasp the full meaning of this work, it is necessary to consider its 
relevance for the entire human community. * 

1. What does it mean to work "for the Church" 9 

'■ 

Without pretending to discuss hf\e matters of ecclesiology, let me only remind you that the 
term "Church" or "Peopfe of God" as it is so consistently called by the Vatican- Council II 
* K refers to a whole, those in authority together with all the faithful. 

Therefore, when we attend the U.N. meetings, we are conscious of being there on behalf of 
the entire body of the Roman Catholic Church throughout the world. We know that our 
reports after having been received in Rome, are useful directly to the highest administration 
of the Church, and 'indirectly to the local , churches, the National Bishops' Conferences in 
different political, social, religious and cultural environments. This, in itself, has a great 
bearing or) the intercultural t communication aspect of our work. How can our message about 
the U.N. activities be equally meaningful to bishops in America„.Africa,* Asia or in such, 
contrasting parts of Eoropeas Spain and Czechoslovakia! 

The ecumenical dimension of the problem has alsp to be eonsidere'd. As the only Church 
which 'is as such represented at the United Nations we jruist keep in mind the interests of 
other/ religious bodies, even beyond the group of Christian denominations. All of them are 
interested in promoting spiritual values in 'their respective cultural environments. The 
intercultural Approach becomes, as it were, a must, if we are to serve a common interfaith 
cause. 

. % • . 4 f * * |. * . ; 

In addition our view extends beyond ecclesiastical institutions to embrace the entire human 
family, since according to Vatican Il^alJ men are called|o be'part of this catholic unity of 
'the People of Gtiti, a unity which is harbinger of the universal peace it promotes. And they 
belong to il of are related to it in various ways, fhe Catholic faithful as well as all who 
believe in Christ an^ndeed the whole of mankind. For all men are called to salvation by the 
graee of God.'W T *** 

A Holy See observer at the United Nations can 5 ? therefore help feeling that to work for the 
Church means, for him, to serve the entire human race. Neither can he help recognizing that 
different cultural patterns represent the actual existential condititfrfof our human race. Such 
a recognition belongs to the very essence of hfc own Church, as we are reminded by another 
document <i>f Vatican II: 

*. ' , . ° < " 

"Faithful to her own tradition and at the same, time jconscioiis of her universal mission*, 
she (the Church) can eliter into communication with variojus cultural modes, to her 
own enrichment and theirs too." (9) i s 
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2. Our main concerns for the whole of mankind. 

Intercultujpl communication is essential, in my view, to achieve both of the ajms T consider 
as most important among the goals of the United Nations. 

The first is to improve the A conditions oLeach individual member of the human family for 
personal growth. There is no true humanism without true personalism. And no other way to 
fight all kinds of alienation. The Vatican II Constitution on the Church in the Modern World 
has a most significant statement to that effect:^ 



"In every group or nation, there is an ever-increasing number of men and women who 
are conscious that they themselves are the artisans and^the authors of the culture of 
their community. Throughout the worli there is a similar growtfi in the combined 
_ , sense of independence and responsibility. Such a development is of paramount 
importance for the spiritual and moral maturity of the human cace. This truth grows 
s clearer if we consider how the world is becoming unified and how we have the duty to 
build a better world based upon truth and justice. Thus we are witnesses of the birth 
of a new humanism, one in which man is defined first of all by his responsibility 
'towards his brothers and towards history. "(10) 

The second objective to achieve is to perfect ai^d consolidate the formal structures? of 
international institutions, especially the United Nations. They should, become capable of 
enforcing solutions "based on international social justice* and human solidarity, and be the 
. practical applications of fliese principles. " 0 I) i quote those words from a recent message to 
the UN. Secretary General by Pope Paul VI who \s most^explicit on the subject: . 

f 1 • Q & o ** 

L — "The nations must succeed in creating new^ rnore just and^henxe more effective 
^ 4 f international structures^ such Spheres as ec^or^r^^^s^, industrial development, 
~(y ' \Jj^ .finance and the transferof technology.'^ ^^^^* A> v 

And, in January'1975, he stated to the diplomatic corps accredited to the Holy Se|: 

„ *"The Holy See intends to act with strength in order tha^XS^erativi 

solidarity and brotherhood may replace those which are ever presents a*conl|hujngf 
threat to. Jhe peaceful coexistence of peoples namely egoism whetHSS national^grpuj* 
oriented, racial or cultural." 03) * " 




Is fighting this kind of threat not one of the^main tasks for international communicators^* 



FINAL REMARKS 



It is certainly a stimulating fightT 



It can motivate all those who strive for more understanding among human beings, in mutual & 4 
respect for each other's cultural heritage. We might riave moment£,of discouragement. We.^* 
hear and read much criticism about the apparent weakness of the United Nations. Criticism 
_which wtfs being loudly voiced in influential quarters during and after' the recent* 29th 
, Session of the General Assembly. We must concede that rio spectacular results could be 
credited to this Session and-that some of its decisions were most controversial. - 
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But those failures, real or apparent, should not hide from public eye the. ongoing long t©rr% 
process of world unification. In this process many positive, if not spectacular", steps are being 
taken. So let us take part in the process, "convinced as we are - to use again Paul VI words 
- that this organization (the U.N.) represents the obligatory path of modern civilization and 
of world peace. "U 4) ^ 

May an observer who shares the Christian love of human brotherhood be allowed to 
proclaim his faith in the irreversibly trend of unification, bearing in mind Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin's vision when he says* _ 



"What finally lies ahead of us, is a planetary* arrangement of human mass and energy, 
coinciding with a maximal radiation of thought - at once the external and fnternal 
planetisation of Mankind. "(15) 

Let's advancetogether along this exciting road. 



*This text has been presented at the I.C.A. convention in Chicago on April 22-20, 1975. 

'f 
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FOOTNOTES 

J See H. <te'Riedmatten, O.P., The tfartjplayed by the Holy See in International 
Organizations, imConcilium . Vol. 8 4 No. 6, OcL 1970, pp. 74-93. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Italian text in "Osservajore Rornano," Sept. 6, 1974. ^ 

4 Ibid. 

8 S 

J "Gaudium et Spes," No. 56. 

6 John XXIII in Encyclical Letter "Mater et Magistra," No. 76 and 77. 
See Chapter II of the Constitution "Lumen Gentium." 

o 

"Lumen Gentium," No. 13 in fine. 

\ 

9 "Gaudium et Spes " No 58. 

• - / 

10 "Gaudium et Spes" No. 55. ; ' 

11 Message of Paul VI to the U.N. Secretary General, April 1 4, 1974. Text in 
"Osservatore Rorfiano " April 10, 1974 arid in "The Pope Speaks," Vol. 19, No. I* pp. 

- 12*14,; [ J .. 

+ ' 12 Ibid. 

| - 13 -Quotes from a NC dispatcr^by James C. O'Neill* published in 4 The Casket;' 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, J art. 30, 1975. * ' , 

14 Address tp the U.N.,*Oct. 4, 1965. quoted above, No. I. 

1 5 P. Teilhard de Chardin, The Puture Of Man, p. 1 32 (Harper & Row, 1964.) 
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INTERCULTURAL DIFFERENTIAL DECODING OF 
NONVERBAL AFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 

. Gail M. St. Martin 
INTRODUCTION 

Communication by nonverbal means seems to be a umversal^tuiman phenomenon. It is 
possible to stop speaking, but it is impossible to stop behaving* From this continual behavior 
others make inferences concerning one's thoughts^l emotional states. These inferences are 
in turn acted upon by those who make them, a response just as real as if the original message 
had been verbal and intentional. 

Within a single culture/ adults operate die nonverbal system almost unconsciously, a 
handshake between men in greeting,, keeping to the right on streets or sidewalks, the 
interchange of glances during conversation. Birdwhistell (1970) estimates that within a single 
cultureyonly about 30 percent of what is communicated ,in conversation is verbal. But, it is 
when individuals from different cultural groups* " begin to > ilfteract that this 
unconsciously -assumed system of nonverbal communication ceases to function well. The 
elements of different systems may actually be the same but they may be assigned different 
meanings from one culture's systems to another's. The point is that we lack awareness of the 
largely unconscious nonverbal systems. Thus, jn a multicultural context we have, no 
alternative but to send messages blindly. We have no way of knowing how these messages 
might be received and .interpreted. In a word, we have maximized the* potential* for a . 
communication failure. 

It seems appropriate, and even overdue, at this^time when communication between nations 
.and cultures is no longer an option but rather (in imperative, that we look more closely at 
human communication processes. The aim is a better understanding of these phenomena in 
theory. Also, on the practical level,, our increased understanding of the similarities and 
differences among peoples of different cultures may allow' for messages to be more 
accurately sent and received. It was.ouf of a recognition of this interdiltural communication 
■problem and potential that this study was conceived. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Nonverbal communication has been defined in" a variety was ways, (Argyle, 1972, Borden, 
1969; Ekman and Friesen, 1969; Hall, 1959; Rosenthal, et. <z/., 1974; Ruesch and Kees, 
1956) largely dependent" upon the : auth(AV scope of study. For this project nonverbal 
■ communication (NVC) is defined as all forms of human communication which are not 
verbal, i.e., spoken words. included are all vocal utterances which are not linguistic, e,g., » 
cries, sighs, etc. Also incluwd are any other forms of behavior which have symbolic value. 
Tikis ldst qualification allows foY the exclusion of behavior which acts as a sign; e.g., a sneeze 
as a sign of a pold. 

Decoding is the label used to define the process of an individual's perceiving and interpreting 
^ag^thought or feeling in, a communication which has been transmitted by an other 
individual(s). • " 
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Affective communication is that sort which expresses emotions, 

Intefcultural communication is that which takcs*place across cultural boundries. In terms of 
^ individuals this means communication, between persons of different cultural origins. 

, ' f 

.HYPOTHESES TO/BE TESTED ' 4 

This study attempted to raise to conscious 'awareness one particular sort of nonverbal 
communication - the communication of emotions and in a particular context --a 
multicultural one. As an aid in focusing on this situation the following research hypotheses 
we,re put forth.; » « • » 

* Hypothesis' Members of different cultural groups perceive the same nonverbaf^affective 

communication differently.*? 

*■ • * 

**> ^ 
Hypothesis^ Male and female respondents perceive the saipe nonverbal affective 

communica t ion di fferently. 

CONTRIBUTORY STUDIES 

o 

- Rosenthal ct. al. (1974. in preparation) are developing a "Perception of Nonverbal 
Sensitivity" test (PONS), which consists of a videotaped female sender who communicates a 
variety of messages nonverbally Subjects are asked to watch a number of 3 to 5-second 

- segments and immediately choose 1 of 2' written descriptions for a segment. Subjects for 
PONS are being drawn from all parts of the world in an effort to discover if cultural 
differences in,perc&()tiun of nonverbal communication do exist .and if perhaps they could be 
correlated with "cultural distance" between the sender and receivers. 

r 

For the purpose of this study that of Rosenthal al. suggested that the stimulus medium 
be 4}na>mic to more closely approximate a real situation. They alsq v $uggest that culturally 
different perception patterns might exist. 7 

Burns and Beier (1973) report that visual cues were more accurate than vocal cues when 
observers had the task of judging, various ^Imed portrayals of emotion. Therefore, the 
stimuli for this study were presented via videotape and in the mpctei of audio only, video 
only, and audiovisual. , ' . S„ V* 

Buck, Miller and Caul (1974) report that their study found tlm females were better senders 
but no difference existed between the sexes with regaril to reception ability of nonverbal 
emotional communication. Both Buck (1976) and r HosC;nt)ul (1974) find in their studies 
. that females are slightly better receivers than male$t;i?e., females are able to identify' the 
emotions sent with'grejrt|r. accuracy than are males. Ba%ed on previous research, then, which 
seems* inconsistent witfj regard to perceptual ability as related to sex, it .was decided to 
include both n\ale and female respqno'ents in this study. 

The form of evaluation device presented a problem, largely because the inlention was not to 
merely have the respondent identify the emotions sent, but rather to somehow To have 
him/her register •his/her subjective interpretation of the communication. Mehrabian (1972), 
and Mehrabian ahUARussell (1974) afforded an appropriate device which would allow 
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respondents to regiu'er their subjective judgments. The device essentially ts a set of bipolar 
^adjectival scales on whicfi the resr)onobn\ indicates by placing a check along the corvtinuum 
„„„t>pth Iik evaluation in terms of kind and degree. The device has the added advantage of being 
easily analyzed statistically as the 18 possible bipolar scales factor into the factors of 
t'pleaslue, a rpusal and dominance. 

Davit/ and Davitz (1959) investigated communication of feelings by content-free speech, 
keeping the flow of speech as "content-free" as possible bx having the speakers use the 
English alphabet a? utterance. For this study their method was modified by ^sing the 
numbers from I to 10 rn English for speech utterance, the assumption being that perhaps 
number^ were more ^ontent-free" thanjetters of a/particular language's alphabet. , 

Ekman ( 1973. 1975) reports on a broad range of .studies involving nonverbal communication 
and cites ^^rnotiofn^.\vhi.ch he has found pancultural elements, anger, sadness, happiness, 
fear, surprise and disgiist. TbeseAvere the 6 emotions to be communicated nonverbaily for 
tins study. ' - 

* * - •' £ 4 J > 

, Tb summarize these cojitributory^studie^The(l In the area of procedural issues, Mehrabian* 
^J^972)^md Mehrabianjand Russell (1974) afjtfrd a device for subjects to use in subjectively, 
evaluating aftectijfe communication. .'Bkman (1973, 1975> suggests the- 6 emotions to be 
portrayed ^vitjj^^bavitz (1959) offer the procedure of using English alphabet letters to 
gefti "Coij^nt ^ re ^^^^ tream -, Burns and Beier (1973) suggest that both audio, and visual 
\ modes should be ft^^P&^" 

m , ^ ♦ 

In the^area^of conceptual issues. Buck (1976) and Rosenthal, ex. a/., (1974) suggest that 
respondeii tJgx niigjit be a variable Therefore, hypothesis- is generated -- that male and 
female respondents will perceive the same affective communication differently. Rosenthal, 
et ai. (1974) suggest the existence of cultural differences m the perception of nonverbal 
communication. This generates the primary hypothesis of this study -- that members of 
different cultural groupvperceive the same nonverbal affective communication differently. 

- METHODOLOGY 

Materials 

The 42-min.ute black and white master videotape consisted of 36 emotional portrayals of 
10-second -duration maximum which were separated by intervals in which respondents were 
to register their evaluations on 9, 7;interval bipolar adjectival scales. Emotional portrayals 
• were in the order, sadness, disgust, anger, surprise, happiness, fear/and first via vfdeo only, 
female then male sender, then via audio only first male then fe"male sender, then via 
audiovisual/female, then male sender. 

Selection of the best emotional portrayals was achieved by first having both the male and 
the female sender, both White Americans, yideorecord 3 "takes 1 * for each emotion. Senders 
were responding to emotion-evoking aurally perceived paragraphs heard immediately before 
each portrayal. Theporal utterances, as mentioned earlier, were'the English number 1 to 10, 
( said with appropriate emotion. Visual performance consisted mainly of appropriate facial 
expression combined with some ges/ure. Later, 3 midges viewed all otHhe portrayals, each 2 
tjmes at 1-week intervals rating each portrayal eaori time on a 7-point stale from "bad" to 
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^superiorC* Pprtrayals with the lyghest mean rating foj^psfch emotion -for each sender were 
thefn edited onto the master tape and modified into the "modes (audio,, video, audiovisual) 
: previously mentioned. 

' Participants * < > . % ^ ^ v * 

Respondents were, undergraduate students at Louisiana State University. The White 
American?, were enrolled in an introductory speei^Jass, the Black Americans in a basic 
English composition class "and tFe Latin Americans and Malaysians in a basic speech class 
designed for non-native speakers of English. 

Procedure ' - 5 




All testing took place in Louisiana State Universe's Closed Circtiit Television Laboratorv 
during usual class time. Re^ondents were seatecr/at writing-arm desks arranged in arcs facing 
a 25-inch television monitor^Groups of respondents numbering no more than 20 for each 
session found evaluation booklets at desks upon entering. The> were asked to complete a 
cover "Personal Data Sheet" which asked age, sex, native language, time in the United States 
and languages spoken, then respondents were instructed in the use of the bipolar rating 
' instrument. Next the> watched/listened to the master videotape and registered their 
evaluations. • '* * 

After the exercise, respondents were "debriefed" regarding the study and sincerelv thanked 
for their participation. • 9 

- RESULTS 

Raw scores were tabulated for.each factor (3) of each emotion,(6) for each respondent and 
analyzed using a split-plot analvsis of variance. Results of this analvsis are presented in Table 
1. No distinction of audio, victeo or audiovisual mode was made for this phase of analvsis. 

Hypothesis 1, as stated earlier, maintained that there would be no difference in the 
perception of nonverbal affective communication as a result of Culture Type of the 
respondents. As the RespondcJ^MJtriture Type (RT) column of Table 1 irfcfi5afes, there was a 
perceived difference based ori the Respondent Cultural Type in 8 of the 18 possible 
instances. We* have no statistical test that we can logically apply to determine if this 8 is a 
"significant" proportion of this 18 because the factors involved are orthogonal-to each 
other. However, it would seem that if Respondent Cultural Type affected the respondents' 
perceptions in afmost *half of the possible, instances, then it can safel» bc~ said that this 
variable bad^£ .sjgQijlcant influence -- to the # perception of nojWerba! affective 
•communication of tnis study, certainly. 



[Specific Emotions Displaying Respondent 
Cultural Type Differential Perception 



ie 'patterns of differential Respondent Qilfural Type perceptions will now be examined in 
Ore detail, focusing only in those instances which have statistically significant F scores'as 
Indicated in Tabje 1, column RT. * 
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- ? / 1 * 

Table 1. — F" values for dependent variables - ^ 



Emotion 


* RS 


; RT 


.Sadness 
pleasure 
arousal 
dominance 


2.035 ^ 

/, o c "7 * 
•1 . J -W " 

0.057 


7 3.093* 
4.401* 


Disgust ~~~ 
pleasure 
arousal 
dominance 


0.958 
0.518, 
0.258 


* . 

i.'a29 

1.423 
" 0.243 


Anger 

pleasure 
'arousal 
dominance 

. "V 


0.007 
*i 0.035 * 
0.001* 


3.620* 
5 . 802* 
H601 / 


Surprise * 
pleasure 
arousal 
dominance 


0.041- 

0.'487 

0.922 


2.557 
0.516 ' 
8.404** 


Happiness^ 
pleasure 
arousal 
dominance 


0.991 
'1.327 
6. 115, 


1.147 ' 

0.415 

0.049 


• 

Fear- 
pleasure 
arousal 
dominance 


0.057 
0-344 
0. 119'' 


3.375* 
4.343* 
0.942 



/ 



RS = Respondent Sexj^RT Respondent Type; MD = Mode; 
* Significant at F .05; ** Significant at F .001, 
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Sadness -* Figure I illustrates Respondent Cultural type differences for perception onhe 
emotion Sadness, the factors of Pleasure/Arousal and Dominance. We can'say generally tlfat 

* for ail 3 factors for each cultural type, White Americans perceived ali factors as being toward 
the less^ end of the jcale. The perceptions of Laiin Americans seems most like those of'the 
While Americans, and those of Black Americans and Malaysians seem very much alike and 

, toward the "more" half of the f scale. However, no Respondent Cultural Type registered on 
the "more"' half of the scale, i.e., with a rating less than the mean of 12. 

Disgitst. - There were no statistically significant differences for perception of this emotion' 
based on Respondent Cultural Type. 

Anger. - Figure 2 illustrates Respondent Cultural Type differences in tlTe perception of 
the emotion Anger, the fa<^t$s of Pleasure and Arousal. The most obvious contrast exists 
between the mean scores for tlie two factors displaved. Pleasure is generally extremely to the 
"Mess" end of the scale while Areusul is almost as extremely toward the "more" end of the 
scale Since the portrayal was of Anger r this should not be too surprising. White Americans 
had the most extreme mean scores, followed b> Latin Americans, then the Malaysians, then 
the Black Americans It might be supposed that the White American Respondents were more 
sensitive to nonverbal cues given by the White American senders, 

Surprise. - Figure 3 illustrates the highly significant differences according to the 
Respondent Cultural Tvpe for the emotion of surprise, the factor of Dominance. Only the 
White American group is reallv toward the "less" end of the scale. All of the other 3 cultural 
groups are c lust dred'h ear the neutral point of 12. Duncan's' test confirms this observation, 
i.e.. White American respondents were significantly different from all 3 other resjtandent 
types. These 3 {Respondent Cultural Types Latin Americans, Black Americans and 
Malaysians -- were, in turn, not different from each other,* 

Happiness. There were no statistically significant differences for perception of this 
emotion based-on Respondent Cultural Type. , 

w . ' ■ 

Fear. * Figured illustrates the Respondent Cultural Type chtterence^tor the perception of 
the amotion Fear, the factors of Pleasure and Arousal. As with the saffie 2 factors described 
. in the discussion of Anger, the White Americans seem to register the greatest interval of any 
Cultural Type between their mean scores, i.e., the Pleasure mean scoi(fandthe Arousal mean 
sgore. Pleasure mean scores are toward the "less" end of the Scale, though not extremely for 
all cultural groups and Arousal scores are generally toward the "more" end of the scale/ 

,7. ]} SuJTtmtpvf Respondent Cultural Type _ * 

Differential Perceptions 



As stated earlier, Respondent Cujtural Type influences perception of the affective portrayals 
in 8 of 18 of the rx)ten1J|hnstances. It would seem reasonable to say that the cultural origin* 
of a respondent definiteJjraffected his or Jier decoding^of affective nonverbal messages. 



Within these 8 separate instances of differential Respondent* Culture Type decoding, the^ 
application of Duncan's New Multiple Range Test allowed iox ^pinpointing exactly which 
cultural group differed from which others. The results of these tests have been summarized . 
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Wht. 
Amer . 



- 17.833 
17^300 



16.253 



Blk, 
Amer,. 



14.666 
14 .883 



13.550 



Lat. 
Amer . 



16.483 

EE 16.333' 
15.316 



Malaysn. 



± 15.616 

14.950 



13.166 



_9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 



Figure \\ Respondent Type Comparison 
Emotion: Sadness 
Factors : ^pleasure 
'arousal 
dominance 



4 more 



less ► 
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Amer . 
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Blk. 






' — 7.466 




Amer . ^ 








• 










Lat . 






Amer. 


r=»» 5.633 














^ - -16,350 


Malaysn. 


==6.933 


■» 

• 




4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 1 


12 13 14 'l5 16 17 18 



Figure 2. Respondent Type Comparison 
Emotion: Anger 
Factors: pleasure 
arousal 



4 more less ► 
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Wht. 
Amer. 



Blk. 
, Amer. 



Lat, 
Amer. 



Mai ays n . 



11.483 



12.483 



15.166 



11.750 



W 11 12 13 -14 15 16 17 18 



Figure 3. Respondent Type Comparison 
Emotion: Surprise 
Eact;pr ; dominance 



< more less 
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5 



Wht. 
Amer. 



4 



=■— = 7.133 



Blk.\ 
Amer. 



Lat. 
Amer. 



Malayan. 



■ — — -■ 9.733 ' . 



14.400 



6 7 



r= 8.900 



9.383. 



13.816 



15.150 



9 10 11 * 12 13 14 15 



Figure 4. Respondent Type Comparison 
, Emotion: Fear 

Factor's: pleasure 
arousal 



imore 



less^ 
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in Table 1 II is apparent from the data presented m'this table that for the nonverbal 
affective communications of this study White Americans ajid Black Americans were different 
in more instances than any other cultural group pairing. jPerhaps part of the reason for this 
might lie in the use of only White American senders cojupled with the history of tensions 
between White and Black Americans. The next most different pairing was that of White 
American/Malaysian, followed by the White American^Latin American pairing. The two 
pairs with the least (I each) incidence of differential' decoding were Black 
Americans'/Malaysians and Latin Americans/Malaysians. ^There was no difference exhibited 
between the Black Americans and the Latin Americans. ' 

* * ' r 

The Duncan s Test Summary Table shows decoding acceding to Respondent Cultural Type 
fpr the emotions of Sadness, Anger, Surprise and FearS Significantly, for the emotions^of 
Disgust and Happiness there was no difference based on the variable of Cultural Type. 

Hypothesis 2. as stated earlier maintained that male anjJ female respondents to nonverbal 
affective communication perceive the communication differently. As is shown in Table 1, 
Respondent Sex was a significant variable in onlv 1 of 13 potential instances. It would se'em* 
that the research hypothesis needs to be rejected, aLleast*for this s^udy. Respondent Sex \yas 
an irrelevant variable in the perception of nonverbal affective communication. 

DJSCUSSION t ' 

The insignificance of Respondent Sex in decoding of nonverbal affective communication; is 
consistent with results reported by .Buck, Miller ana\Caul ( 1974) mentioned earlier. ' „, ' 

Given that the 4 emotional stimuli were the 6 Amotions that Ekman (1973, 1975) claimed 
had panciiltural elements, the results of this study seem at odds with his"pancultirrar label. 
This apparent contradiction may result from a difference in nfiethodology. Ekman used static 
photographs as stimuli, this study used videotape. Ekmah used a procedure of askin&the 
subject to choose 1 of 6 emotional labels for a picture* of facial expression while this study 
asked 'the respondent to evaluate the emotjonal display on a number of 7-point bipolar 
adjectival rating scales. Whatever the reason, using these essentially different stimuli ? and 
evaluative devices, results of this study indicate that nonverbal communication of emotion is 
perceived differently by persons of different cultural origin. " 

The practical implications of this finding for those who deal personaHy with individuals of 
other cultures is considerable. . < ' 

Respondent cultural type differences in perception of other-sorts of communication besides 
the affective need to be investigated, e.g., the communication of factual information. 
Implications then, fdr international students in the English-dominated, classroom should be 
obvious. At the same time., potential applications for planning international communication 
systems; e.g., via satellite, would be considerable. 
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Table 2. — Instances op differential decoding based on cultural 
. • group of respondent as tested by Duncan's New Multiple 
Range Test 



^Perception Difference 
.Between Culture Group 




Factors 




Pleasure 


• Arousal 


Dominance 


Wlit. Amer./Bllc. Amer'. 


3 # _ 


3 


2- 


Wht.< Amer. /Lat. Amjer. 




1 


L 


, Wh Amer . /Malaysn. 




3 


• ' 2 ' • 


Bl^' Amer. /Malaysn.. - 


1 






Lat. Amer ./Malaysn. 






1 


BIJc. Amer. /Lat. Amer. 
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. WOMEN £ND THE MASS MEDIA 

A in a Venezuelan city 

Richard R. Martin 
Olga J. Mayorca E. 
Steven McDermott 



I. INTRODUCTION - 

The mass" media have, been the subject of considerable interest and stud> by the feminist- 
movement, both in the United States anil abroad. Images bf women in the mass media, the 
effects of media portrayals of women on audience sex-role stereotypes, and levels of 
participation b> women in inediiforgani/.ations are problem areas that* have been researched 
during the 1970Y The World Flan of Action which was unanimously adopted by the 
International Women's Year Conference held in Mexico City in July, 19715, was critical of the 
mass media, charging that "the media tend to reinforce traditional attitudes, often 
portraying an image of women that is degrading and humiliating."^ However, the Pan also 
foresees a potentially positive role for thtf mass media, 'arguing that the, media "coij 
exercise a significant influence in helping remove prejudices and stereotypes " 

II. LITERATURE SUMMARY 

A. Media Use by Women in the U.S. and Latin America 

A few studies of demographic correlates of mass media ex^oswe-ttave^ compared men and 
women in terms of media use patterns. Wade and Schramm,- for example, found a tendency 
for U.S. women to depend more on the electronic media for public affairs news, whiTe the 
male audience or? the average seemed to prefer print sources. Few sex-related differences 
were found concerning sources bf 'science and health information/alUiough highly educated 
males apparently preferred , to consult" multfple 'media sources whereas females And less 
educa'ted males were more likely to concentrate, on one information source. Greenberg and 
Kumata 3 reported that sex had a moderate association, with exposure to television, radio, 
and newspapers in a national sample. Somewhat higher levels of exposure to4hese three* 
"media were found for women. In general, media exposure differences by sex wetc not large. 

Studies in Latin America also repon small differences between the sexes in level's of media 
exposure. Among students at the University of San Jose, Costa Rica, McNelly and Fonseca 
found similar exposure levels for men and women, but the consequences of exppsure seemed 
to differ. Among men students, media exposure was found to be a fairly strong predictor of 
knowledge of international affairs and of politicaPactivism. Among women, media exposure 
was unVelated to international affairs knowledge and activism, leading the -authors to 
speculate that relative lack of interest in political affairs b^vomen may lead^them to select 
different kinds of content from the media than are selected by men. 

Carter and Sepulveda found no sex differences regarding radio or television exposure levels, 
in a survey* Of tM adult population of Santiago de Chile. Women reported substantially 
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higher levels of newspaper reading. Men, however, were higher on an "opinion leadership" 
measute of discussion of news events with other people. 

Izt:aray^ examined mojdia exposure levels and their association with knowledge of national 

public affairs in Barquisimeto, Venezuela. Compared with. men, womeji were relatively low \ 

in print media exposure and high in exposure to the broadcast media. Overall, women \ 

respondents also had lower levels of knowledge of national affairs. Even when included in a 

multiple regression model with 18 other demography and media exposure Variables, sex 

proved to have a significant independent association with knowledge of national affairs., 

Izcaray argues that sex differences in print media exposure might best be thought of as a 

consequence (rather than a ' ause) of the statfts of women in Venezuelan society. Since the 

traditional role of tjie woman includes a lacl^ of political commitment, women have little 

need to seek out pojitical information in the mass media or elsewhere. A further intriguing 

finding in the Izcaray study is that m a low socioeconomic subbmple more variance in 

knowledge levels; is explained b> media exposure for women than for men. It may be that in 

this most inform at ion?depnved subgroup (low SES females) the mass media are being used v 

to try to compensate for an otherwise barren information environment. 

B. Images of Women in Media Content ' 

A large number of recent studies have examined images of women in the mass media of the 
United States. Busby reviews 105 studies, most of which deal with aspects of sex-role 
portrayals in different U.S. mass media channels. In spite of recent adjustments in some 
media content which try to present a more differentiated view of women's roles in American 
society, the almost unanimous conclusion of the content analysis studies is thttf women are * 
stereotyped by the mass media in ways that reflect traditional concepts of sex roles. 
Particularly in media content prepared for the large , working and middle* class iemale 
audience, the image of women is often one of innate inferiority and dependence on males. 
Kinzer.^ in a typical study, reports that women on afternoon TV soap operas are usually 
portrayed as bumbling and'unable to stay out v of trouble. Female characters spend most oT 
their time having 'affairs*, wrecking marriages, getting pregnant, and being su$jf>Kin£er ' 
calculates that the birthrate on afternoon TV is eight times the real U.S. birthrate. In - ^* ,v 
another study, Katzman rep@rts an imbalance in the occupations held by the two sexes. 
Sixty percent of male characters are doctors. lawyers, or busirfess executives^ while 62 vU- 
percent of female icharacters are nurses, secretaries, and housewives. * , V^ft** 

An important comparative study reported by Flora ^ contrasts women's popular magazine 
fiction in Latin America and the United States. By controlling for both culture and social 0 
cfass, Flora attempted to demonstrate that a separa te st atus factor of sex is revealed uv 
popular fiction. Ln-4ier cross-cultural comparison of magazine short stones! the author found 
'that Latin Ajtferican women's fiction has, sex-role stereotypes that are even more clearly 
delineated than in the U.S. literature. Latin American heroines take even less initiative, have 
fewer legal options, and are more submissive to male authority than are- their U.S. 
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counterparts. Female passivity, which is presented as an overarching feminine ideal in the 
Latm American magazine stones, includes dependence on males, lack of * initiative, 
^effectuality, humility, virtue,, lack of career, ^and lacjc of self-contfol. Nowhere ^n her 
analysis of stones did the author find any reference to the exploitation of women or to 
the.women S'rights movement. 

C. Effects of Media on Women's Attitudes 'and Perceptions 

In much of the literature on woifien's images in the media, direct effects on audience- 
attitudes a^re presumed. Kjnzer- argued that ^ media images reinforce the values of the 
.(fppressiun of women "(The image of women in TV soap operas) reiii/qrces the very worst 
of a female value system. The afternoon soaps foster an ideology based on female passivity, 
ineptness. and subservience."^ Flora believes that the attribution of passivity to females in 
popular fiction is a mechanism of oppression, used to assure that the relations of power 
between the sexes remain unchanged by teaching women readers to accept their fate without 
protest. i 

Kat/man also assumes that women's fiction in the media has "great potential power" to 
influence the audience, jiowever he speculates that there may be positive as well as negative 
effects. Useful behaviors (such as contraception and abortion) may be demonstrated, 
sokitioris to real-life problems (medical and legal difficulties, for example*) may be suggested, 
anu taboos removed from the discussion ,of Sensitive subjects among women aydience 
members. • 

In general, however, it is probably fair to say that a majority of the content analysis studies 
suggesN*bat>he overall impact of mass media portrayals is reinforcement of traditional sex 
fii\c norms and acquiescence to sexual inequality. Busby points out that little empirical 
research on the actual effects of mass media portrayals li^as Ijeen carried oufdue to the 
difficulty of isolating media effects from other socializing influences. However, one group of 
studies has demonstrated the modeling effects of TV portrayals of sex roles on young 
viewers. Studies by Maccoby ancj Wilson^ Lyle ancj Hoffman,^ and-Beuf^ concur that 
media use by children is associated with acceptance of stereotyped occupational sex roles. 
Frueh^and McGhee^ found that children with high levels of T^exposure ate. more likely to 
attribute consistently scx-stereStyped behaviors to a neuter *dolf than are children- with less 
exposure^^^levision. Miller and Reeves^ and Atkin and -Miller ^ also foiwtfl modeling 
effects ofi^lpk characters on children's perceptions of sex roles. Since se^stereotyped 
portrayals predominate in children's television programming and commercials, the 
conclusion of Miller and beeves is that "television must be either directly or indirectly 
teaching or reinforcing the stereotypes." However, this general conclusion is qualified with 
the finding that TV can also help differentiate perceptions of^appropriate'' sexwoles and 
behaviors when children are exposed to counter-stereotypical portrayals. 
• 

The potential .infpact of mass^media ^content on the attiltt^es and perceptions of adult 
women has not, to our knowledge*, been empirically tested. The content-analysis^ studies that 
posit tradition-reinforcing effects on women's consciousness seem to be based on a biased 
sample of media content - soap operas, advertisements, women's fiction, etc. It may be 
that other media content cancels or at least dilutes the effects of these particular kinds, of 
content. Furthermore*, the • possibility (raised by Kafzman) that even th> worst media 
content may be presenting some useful and positive information to women should not be 
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discounted out-of-hand. We are led, then, to consider a different possible kind of effect 
m which is suggested b> .the literature on national development This literature argues that the 
media, especially in traditional and transituational settings, may help create a favorable " 
attitudinal climate for social change and modernisation. Mass media disply modern life styles 
and give audience members the opportunity to empathize with new and different roles. The 
iiiost comprehensive operationalization of the concept of attitudinal modernity — the 
Smith-Inkeles "Overall Modernity Scale" 19 — includes a variable called "attitude' toward 
women's rights" as one of the 30 attributes which,*empirically and conceptually, make up a 
generalized traditional-modern psychological dimension. The same scale measures attitudes 
related to mass media use, indicating a connection between media orientation and "modern" 
attitudes toward women's rights issues. * ' 

Schramm argues that the mass* media in a traditional society function as a "liberating force" 
by demonstrating the reality of social and economic change to traditional, isolated, and 
fatalistic sectors of thejpopulation. One hopeful- consequence of the resulting intellectual 
climate for modernization is that for the first time, "Women are coming out from behind 
their walls and their veils."- 0 McNelly 21 and Frey 22 argue that the most important effect 
of mass media in developing societies may be subtle, long-term characterological change in 
the traditional-sector audience wjhich gradually b^comesa^generalized favorable "climate for 
development " Rogers 7 gathered evidence from development projects around the world to 
show that mass media exposure is a predictor of modernization-related attitudes such as 
empathy, innovativeness, and occupational aspirations for children. Rogers concludes that 
the majof mass media function in the national development process is to create a generalized 
"modernization ethic among peasants." 

s , 

Since attitudes favoring equalit> r of the sexes are a component of "attitudinal modernity," 
and since attitudinal modernity in traditional societies seems to be associated with mass 
media use, it is reasonable* to argue that in the Venezuelan setting mass media exposure 
could be associated with, a relatively modern orientation toward sexual equality. This 
expectation .is apparently at odds with the expectations of some of the content analysis 
studies which predict^ tradition-reinforcing media influence on the audience. \ 

III. * HYPOTHESES 

Because of the apparent conflict in predictions based on the national development, 
modernization literature and the other media effects literature reviewed above, the following 
general non-directional hypothesis is offered: Mass^tnedia exp&sure by .women will be 
associated with attitudes toward sexual equality. 

Experience in the Venezuelan culture suggests the need to differentiate the general 
hypothesis (n several ways. First, age is expecteg^to exercise a constraining influence on ' 
potential media attitude effects. Media content is expected to produce stronger effects 
amfong younger yenezuelan women. Older women aje more likely to remain committed to 
traditionahjorms regardless of counter-attitudinal information from any source. 

Second, social class is expected to /n*ow a relationship to strength-of effects, either for or 
against women's rights. WeaHhiq/ more highly educated women probably have .more ' 
sophisticated and cosmopolitan friends to inform and influence them about women's issues. 
Mass media, on the other hand, are expected to be somewhat* more influential sources of 
influence among lower-class women. 
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Finally, the media which may produce effects on women s attitudes probably need to "be 
''differentiated according to content categories. It is expected that exposure to content such 
as women's popular fiction (soap operas, etc.) and entertainment features^newspaper gossip 
columns) will be associated\vith a negative orientation toward women's rrghts (a relatively 
"traditional" position), while exposure to news and public affairs content will be associated 
with a positive (or "modern") orientation. 

IV. THE STUDY ■ ~ * - / 

In July and August, 1974, an extensive survey questionnaire was developed and administered 
by the. Venezuelan government's. West-Central Regional Development Foundation- 
(FUDECO). A stratified random sample of the adult population of the city of Barquisimeto 
was drawn, and 636 interviews were completed The interview schedule included mass media 
use measures, attitude and knowledge items related to Venezuelan national development 
issues, and demographics. ^ • 

.Barquisimeto is a regional Center that selves a three-state agricultural area. It has a 
population of around 300,000 representing'an extremely wide range of $|ri8l*cGnomic 
levels. Three universities attract a large student population to the city. A frill range of mass 
media is readily. available — a dozen radio stations, several local newspapers plus the* 
major" national dailies from Caracas, -a variety of Venezuelan and international magazines, 
aad -three television channels which rebroadcast programming imported from Caracas The . 
city Vs participating in the period of rapid economic growth produced by the country's 
booming oil economy. In-migration of rural population to cit^ expanding educational 

, opportunities, and the rapid adoption of new products and life styles are all part of the 
profound social change.that the city is experiencing. 

The questionnaire contained two kinds of mass media exposure measures. Ejrst, overall 
exposure levels to different media channels were measured by asking respondents to estimate 
4he, amount of time they spend on a normal day (a) listening to the radio, (b) watching 
television, and (o) reading the newspaper, and by asking how many different magazine titles 
- are read on a regular basis. Second, degree of exposure to a series of different content 
categories for^ach individual medium was measured using five-point Ukert scale estimates 

In order to consider women's media use. patterns in more detail, it was decided to partition 
the sample of-women by age and socioeconomic status. The decision to partition the sample 
-into two socioeconomic subgroups was made for three reasons: (1) sorne rather different 
media behaviors and media effects were hypothesized for different socioeconomic levels (see 
• hypotheses), (2) a dichotomous rich-poor conflict model is easy to deal v^th conceptually 
and is very common in popular literature and^political discussion in, Venezuela, and (3) our 
composite index of socioeconomic status 24 appeared to be discontinuous in its distribution, 
suggesting the possibility of a "natural" ddividing line between discrete social classes. The 
decision to divide the sample into two age groups at age 30 was more speculative. Social 
change processes m Venezuela in recerft years have tended to accentuate the^differences 
between the present generation of young adults and their parents. Rapid increases in 
educational opportunities, a sharp acceleration in migration from rural areas to the cities by 
the young, and dramatic changes in lifestyles have produced a "generation gap" which is a 
source of 'considerable interest and" concern to Venezuelans. 2 'It was decided that the 
possibility of differences in communication behaviors by age group'could most easily be 
evaluated by dividing the sample into two age groups. „ ( 
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Since much of the literature related to women and the media is concerned, explicitly or 
implicitly, with possible effects of media content on women's attitudes toward women's, 
roles and rights, it was decided to examine refatibnships between media exposure levels and' 
several attitudinal if ms \vhic{i had been included in the questionnaire. Six items dealing 
with women's participation in society and women's role in the family were selected for 
cluster analysis. One item was discarded and the remaining five items formed two internally 
consistent indices. One index contains three items which appear to-be related to the role of 
the woman in the family. These items wei? summed to form what was called a "Family 
Role" index.- The remaining two. items deal with educational opportunities and political m 
participation for wom^n. These items were summed to form what was called a "Social Role?* 
attitude index.- These two indices were not highly correlated and it was decided to treat 
them as two separate dependent variables. . * c 

Since we were limited to. secondary anal>sis coexisting data, it was not possible to explore 
the dimensions of attitudes toward women's issues. How representative or valid these two 
attitudinal indices might be will require further research. As a matter of convenience, it was 
decided to label responses which favor sexuaKequality as "modern a preference for sexual 
inequality (male dominance) was labeled "traditional." 
ft 

V. RESULTS ' 

The first part Tjf our data analysis^will be a descriptive treatment of media use patterns by 
the women in our sample. No specie hypotheses were proposed for this section. The second 
part of our analysis presents a tentative examination of relationships between media 
exposure level* and our limited measures of attitudes toward women's roles. 

A. Patterns of Mass Media Exposures 

Overall, the women in our sample reported levels <of exposure to the mass media^hiCr?ai;e 
higher than those reported by men. Women respondents listen to the radio an average of 90 
minutes per day, men respondents average 60 minutes. Women report an average of abourJ 
hour and 25 minutes of dally television viewing, compared to about 1 hour and 15 minutes? 
for men. Men read only one magazine on a regular basis, women average nearly two. Only on 
the measure of time spent reading the daily newspaper do men exceed women — men 
average about 45 minute* per day, compared to 35 minutes for women. Such aggregated 
statistics, of course, tell us little about the nature x)f women's media habits, but they do at 
least seem to demonstrate equality of access to mass media information channels. 

Statistically significant differences were found between men and women for almost every 
content category, as well. For the most part, women report significantly higher levels of 
exposure to entertainment formats than do men, regardless of medium. Women are higher 
than men in their preference for radio music programs, soap operas, religious shows, and 
news. Women also report more exposure than men to television musical shows, drama, and. 
soap operas;men report higher levels,of exposure to news, political programs,<and crime and 
adventure series. From the newspaper, women are fliore likely than men to select the 
entertainment features — gossip columns, society news, religious features, and comics. 

The general impression gained from comparison of media exposure patterns for the two 
sexes is one of surprisingly high exposure to all media by women, with a consistent 
^reference for^ntertainment and "soft" news. Compared with women, men are more public 
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B. Mass Media and Attitudes Toward Women's Rights 

When responses to the attitudinal items about women's roles, are tabulated for the four 
subgroups of women respondents, the two indices behaved in different ways Surprisingly, 
there is virtuall> no difference ^among^e and social class subgroups in responses to the 
"Social Role" attitude index. On the "Family Role" ajUitude^ndex, however, differences are 
larger. - A two-way analysis of Variance of "Family Role" attitude response^ reveals 
significant ipain effects for both age and socioeconomic status.*" The largest main effecjUS 
associated with Socioeconomic status, with lower SES women responding m a relatively 
"traditional" manner (p-.Ol). The main effect associated with age is small but significant 
(pF.Ol) - younger women are somewhat more "modern" m their responses to the iterrf£ 
' The interaction between age and sex was,not significant. * 

Of greater interest is the possibility UkU media exposure measures might be related to the 
attitudinal indites. WhSrTLorr^lations between selected media use measures and the "Social 
Ruler attitudinal index were^xanuned. no strong relationships among variables were found. 
TheYe. is little variance m response's to the items in this scale, suggesting that the> may tap an 
equahtanan value about which there is general consensus among Venezuelan women. 

The "Family Role" attitude index, on the other Itaqji^ produced considerably more 
variability in responses, and relationships between communication variables and the 
attitudinal dependent variable were soaiewhat stronger (see Table 1 ). 

TABLE 1 k 

Pearson Correlation Coefficients Between Media Use Measures and 
"Farn/Iy Role" Attitude Index by Age and Socioeconomic Status 
(WOMEN RESPONDENTS) 
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LOW SES 

, lJnder30 Over 30 
(N=101) (N=I05) * 


HIGH SES ' 

Under 30 Over 30 
(N=66) (N=79) 


Radio Time 


-.134 * 


-.120 


-.134 


-.180 


TV Time 


+.257 


+.042 


. -.140 


-.063 


Newspaper Time 


+.291 


.+.220 


+.027 


+.156 


Magazine Total 


+-.347 


+.392 


+.191 


+.022 


TV News 


+.337 


+.099 


-.047' 


• ,-.039 


TV Soap Operas < 


+.206 


+.219 


-.245 


-.013 


Newspaper Political News 


+.318 • 


+.305 


+.477 


+.116 


Newspaper Society News, 


* +.335 


+.224 


-.143 J 


+.048 


Newspaper Gossip Columns 


+.262 


• +.193 
* 7 ^ 


" -.147 ( 


-.122 
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Comparison of the relationships within the four subsamples reveals an interesting tendency 
which is repeated for several of the variables. Except for a small negative relationship with 
radio, the "Family Role" attitude index is positively related to the other sources of 
information among low socioeconomic status women. The relationships are consistently of 
less magnitude, among the upper socioeconomic status women, and in the case of several 
potential information- sources (TV exposure, TV news, TV soap operas, and newspaper 
gossip columns) thevflirection of the relationship is reversed. Some of the same sources that 
show a positive relationship to more modern '"Family Role" attitudes among lower SES 
women have a negative relationship among high SES women. Since it was found that high 
SES womerf are substantially more "modern" in their responses to the "Family Role" 
attitude items than the low SES women to begin with, this reversal suggests a kind of 
regression or "leveling" effect of some mass media channel&jon these attitudes. The more 
traditional, lower SES women may experience a modernizing influence on their attitudes as~ 
a result of media use, while the more modernized, higher SES women could experience the 
opposite. The channels where .the reversal is strongest — television soap operas and 
newspaper gossip columns - may be reinforcing sexual norms which are intermediate*- 
between the ,norms of the traditional low status women and the norms of the more 
progressive n$9dle and uppexclas^women. 

* • • 

VI. DISCUSSION 

* » % 

A major finding in tins study of the mass communication habits of 351 women living in 
Barquisimeto, Venezuela is that media use is uniformly high - - higher among women ttian 
among men. We feel that high exposure levels 'suggest a .great potential of mass media 
channels for supporting the social change goals and programs of planners who hope to shape 
the future of the country. The elimination of sexual injustice and discrimination is certainly 
one of these goals. The fact that the relationships found between media exposure a/id 
attitudes toward women's roles are not large may simply be tl'ie consequence of the fact that 
most media content at present is not intended to stimulate social change. Levels of exposure * 
to different content categories seem to consistently reflect the fact that entertainment 
formats are the main v media offerings to the poor and oppressed in Venezuelan society. 
Powerful media effects on women's attitudes cannot realistically 'be anticipated while there 
is so little explicit treatment of women's issues in fhe types of media content that uvo men 
are most likely to select. • . ^ 

The^ examination of relationships between communication sources and attitudes toward, 
"family roles" produced some interesting but tentative findings The apparent "leveling 
effect^ suggjgted that media entertainrrjent formats in this setting reflect an ^intermediate 
attitudinal orientation which may have something of a modernizing impact on:ttie relatively 
traditional r^oor woman and 4 conservative 1 or domesticating effect ^on the relatively 
progressive middle and upper class women*lf the middle socioeconomic segment had been* 
excluded from this analysis,^thejevehng effect might have been more clearly delineated. 

The relationships between mass media use and "Family Role" attitudes are strongest among 
low socioe«onomic status women under thirty years of age. Presumably these women are 
relatively isofated from cosmopolite companions and depend more on media sources for 
information about social change movements. While their orientation is relatively traditional, 
they are probably less committed to traditional ideologies than are their elders. The subject 
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of women's rights -- husband's authority, which in our index includes topics such as family 
planning, family sue, and husband's authontj -- are probably very 'salient to young women 
between 18 and 30 years of age. These.womeri therefore can be expected to be attentive and 
open to information on such subjects, wherever it appears. 

The relationship between magazuSe readership and "family role" attitudes is particularly 
intriguing. The magazines read by working class women, poor housewives, and maids are 
popularly assumed to carry a domesticating message.^ 7 Our folding suggest the opposite. We 
might speculate that the heroines of the popular women's fiction magazines and 
♦"fotonovelas," whtf are perceived by feminist scholars as hopelessly downtrodden and 
exploited, ma> seem quite assertive and modern to a lower class Venezuelan housewife. 

The impact of television is less apparent, and general statements about the impact of the 
medium are difficult to just if > from this data News and public affairs programming in 
general shows a positive association with a more "modern" orientation toward "family 
roles" among women viewers. Entertainment programming may actually have something of a 
homogenizing effect between social strata which cancels out (giving the appearance of a null 
effect) in the aggregate. 

Our conclusions concerning the impact of communication channels on women's attitudes are 
based on data gathered at a single point in time Obviously, hypotheses concerning attitude 
change will Have to be tested using "longitudinal designs. Also, a^more comprehensive 
investigation of attitude change will require development of comprehensive and validated 
attitude. scales concerning women's issues. Finally, comparative studies in varied cultural 
settings would be-useful to determine which dimensions of attitudes about women's roles are 
culture-specific, which are universal, and how communication can best serve the needs of 
women and men in a rapidly changing world. / 

S 
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The SES index is composed of weighted values for income, education, level of living 
(a consumption level index including automobile and electrical appliances), and a" 
neighborhood rating. The index was divided so tha t about 60% of the sample was 
included in the "lower SES" segment and 40% in the "upper SES" segment. The 
partition decision point corresponds to a monthly family income of roughly $350 
(U.S.). 

Demographic statistics from the Annario Estadistico Agropecuario (Republica de 
Venezuela, Ministerio de Agricultura y.Cria, Caracas, July 1973)^oGUflien4-rapidly 
changing educational and employment opportunities for tlie young. Changes in 
lifestyles, language, and valUes are apparent to the observer but hafder to 
document, 
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The "Family Role Index" included the following items: (1) "Only the husband 
should 'speak for the family," (2) "IJ is the husband's problem alone to deeide 
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whether or not to use methods for not haying children," and (3) "tjie Catholic 
•woman shonld not use contraceptives," 

The "Social Role Index" included the following items (1) "Vyomen should 
participate in politic^ and in the government as much as men," and (2) "In a family 
the daughters should receive as much education as the sons." 

A classic regression approach to the two-way analysis of variance was used lo 
.compensate for unequal cell sues. The approach is described in Norman H. Nie, et. 
dl, Statistical Package for the Social Sciences, Second Edition, McGraw-Hill (p. 
407). 
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RATIONALE 
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^transportation and communication, soceties are becoming more pluraSuc and 
a wojld culture is in the process of emerging - add to such cMta onht" , 
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(2) the typical American company, association, or government agency is 4ikely 
to provide adequate trailing for employees going on foreign assignment in 
international business or economics and possibly in the language of the place - 
the missing ingredient seems to be a general,' cross-cultural preparation which 
should be an integral part of international training programs; 

' (3) the present management and sales development efforts within this country 
for employment at home would also benefit by being supplemented with 
cross-cultural input - as the American workforce becomes more pluralistic at all _ 
levels of operations, modern leaders require such education to be more effective 
with our own microcultures, as well as with the organization's culture; 

(4) the cross-cultural training should be general in approach, rather than oriented , 
toward a specific culture - such a universal tact toward human groups is 
preferable to provide broad understandings which the individual can then apply 
to the variety *tf cultural groups and intercultural experiences which will occur 
increasinglyduring the course of work history. 

Essentially, the thesis of this action research was that all management and leadership 
development should include some broad, cross-cultural eduatian, whether the individual is 
going, to serve outside his native culture or within it. However, as a pilot project and to test a 
learning design for this purpose, the emphasis was placed upon managers who are concerned 
With multinational operations. Originally designated as an international business institute, 
the course was eventually retitled a cultural awareness workshop. 

The authors first posited their concepts for this course in 1972 when they stated: 

Cross-cultural training* should* increase Employee effectiveness when serving 
outside- one's own country or when working with minority groups within the ' 
United States.* 

-> • 

Their position was substantiated by several other researchers, most notably £raemer who 
hypothesized: ' . 

When persons communicate with each other: or when they attempt to do so. 
each makes certain assumptions about the -cognitions-of the other They may 
. make these assumptions knowingly . or niorejrequently. without awareness 

cultural differences can be expected to assume much greater importance than 
oilier factors in contributing to false assumptions involving projected cognitive 
similarity." 

As Hartley and Hartley have noted, the effects of cultu^l conditioning are sometimes so 
pervasive that people whose experience has been limited toThe^norms of their own culture 
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Pedersen agrees that there is a pressing need for a model to train professionals in. 
cross-cultural communication skills, as well as for more training designs and materials in this 
regard. Two government sponsored groups seem to have had the most notable success in 
this regard - the Peace Corps 6 and the U. S. Navy 7 Perhaps the project reported here will 
contribute to, the process of developing adequate paradigms .and resource aids for 
cross-cultural training of leaders and managers.^ m ' . 

OBJECTIVES ^ 'V 

This action research centers around a three-day CuItOta! Awareness Workshop which was 
designed to apply behavioral science insights to the field of management, especially with 
regard to its cross-cultural aspects. The specific aims of the program are: 

— 1 ) To encourage greater sensitivity and more astute observations * 
in areas and situations which are culturally different;- 

* 

I 

* 2) To foster greater understanding in dealing, with representatives > 
of microcuhures within the'participant's own p.u\itry;. ' 

« * 
3) To improve customer and employee relations by creating awareness 
of cultural differences and their influence on behavior; 

4>To develop a more cosmopolitan business representative or * 
manager who not only understands the concepts of culture, 
but can apply these learnings in interpersonal relations i 
. and to the organization's culture. j 

The workshop was intended primarily for multinational managers, but encouraged 
attendance on the part of those who supervise minority employees and ape concerned about. 
'Equal Employrnent'Opportunity/Affirrnative Action Plans. * o 



TARGET POPULATION 



» 



Trie pilot project consisted of two, three-day Cultural Awareness Workshops conducted in 
February 1973 and November 1975 for the management of\Westinghouse. Electric 
Corporation and its aTfiliates. This company is transnational and is among the twenty largest 
corporations in the world. The program is under the sponsorship of Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation and is listed as Course Number 635 in their CATLOG OF COURSES AND 
SEMINARS- 1976, enrollment being restricted to upper Jevel management: Participation ts 
.J&lrafve and based upon nomination's of corporate 'executives. It is part of a dimension "of 
courses intended for the career development of vice presidents, divisions and division general' 
managers, plant mahagersheadquarter's directors. 
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. FIGURE "A" 
PROFILE OF TRAINEES 



GROUP II- Nov. 1975 -Total No. 10 Nurhber 



GROUP I - Febr. 1973 - Total No. 1 5 
BASE OF OPERATIONS: . 
U.S.A. 

New York 2 * . 

Maryland 4 . 

Pennsylvania' 8 # 

Georgia . 1 / 

Virginia , 0 V 

FOREIGN - 

Belgium f 0 % . 

Brazil ' * 0 , ' 
PRIMARY BUSINESS CONCERN 
INTERNATIONAL* . 

licenses/patents r 4 ^ 

Ventures/sale's * 3 

Operations , • 3 

Defense systems 2 ^ ; 

Training 1 
"AMERICAN MlCROCULTURES 
Employee relations/ 

. black school liaison 2 

PRINCIPAL EXPECTATIONS: ' . 

Better understanding of behavioral reactions of people fronvother backgrounds 
Increased sensitivity to culturaKdifferences and expectations of other peoples - ' 
Improved communications with foreign nationals • - 
Learn more about international business expexiences » 
GEOGRAPHIC AREA OF FOCUS: 

■ ' 5 , 
J3 

- 3 • 
2 

1 ' 
1 . 
0 



r^b 



GRAND TOTAL: 25 

' 1 3 
2 6 

A 1 



L 1 
1 1 



Worldwide 
Europe 
Asia ^ ■ - 
Latin America" 
•Canada 

American microcultures 
•Puerto Rico] 



l 

3 
4 
1 
1 



4 

1 1 
1 

0 
0 
1 



6 
5 
7 
7 

9 
6 
4 
3 

J?. 
1 

1 c 
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ORGANIZATIONAL ROLES > M 

EXECUTIVES - / 4 No. 

President, Intl.-Defense & Public Systems <• 1 

^IP . Vjce President, World Regions' * 1 

DIRECTORS * 1 

Product Design-Research •* . I 

Multinational Programs-Electronic Systems * 1 

Engineering -Consumer Products » * 

Public Relations • Power Systems . I 
Overseas Licensing 

: COORDINATORS/CONSULTANT * "I 

South American In dustry Systems ' ] 

European Industry Systems • 1 
. World Trade ' 

- ,/ ATTORNEY " 

• Pajent Counsel 1 
GENERAL MANAGERS/MANAGERS 14 
Customer Order Engineering & Licensee. Electronic Ordinance Systems. Strike S>stems 
Marketing, Defense & Electronics, Trading Company, Commercial Air Conditioning^ 
Industrial Processes, Electronic Systenis^Support, TubulaT Products. Tramine^t 
Development. Administration, Business Planning , v / 
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^ The general characteristics of the two groups reported in this study were white males. largely 

v v based in the Eastern part of the United States, and college graduates without any*previous 
study of cultural anthiopology . figure A provides descriptive data about the subjects. A 
'meaningful profiie of the trainees emerges by studying the totals and' the lughest^general 
concentrations Of the 25 participants. 23 were based in the United States, and two were 
located abroad. With regard to their primary business concern for taking this course, 7 were 
involved in international operations. 6 in international ventures sales, 5 in international 
patents and licenses, 3 in international defense systems, 2 in international tTaining, and onl> 
two indicated their major concern the American micjoailtures. principally because of 
employee relations or black-school liaison work. The pnncipal^expectat-ions-ar-reason4br— 
taking the course manifested by the group in rank order was to 4fcarn more about 
international business experiences, improve communication with foreign nationals, 
cross-cult ure^understanding. of human behavior, and increased sensitivity ' to cultural 
differences. In terms of the geographic focus of their activity relative to the workshop' 
. program. 9 noted worldwide interests. 6 concentrated on Europe, 4 on Asia, 3 on Latin 
America. Canada, and two were working mside the United States and concerned with its 
. subciilture^^ variety of organizational roles were evident among these, employees of a 
mutlinational corporation. The listing is diverse, but that section of Figure A does offer 
\^ some indicators as to whaiuHpe of management is likely to seek out cross-cultural training. 
Only one of the total group, incidentally, was born oiltside the continental United States. 

METHODOLOGY 

lhe learning approach utilized in this project was at (ion learning. As defined by the author 
* t in his book. Organizational, Dynamics, the term means ' 

'Action learning is a form ot adult education that emphasizes variety of method 
* **** -'"and maximum participation by the learner, .usually by 1 some form of group 
i? process. Action is fostered* during the*£Cssions, and as a*resufoof the training. 
Learning is pxomoted by instrumentation* for participant data gathering, input , 
by tlrc trainers, nmUt media, and resource materials, group assignments and 
1 ' experiences.^ # ■.*>*'" 

The program consisted of nine learning nwjules.of approximately three and a half hours 
each. The three-day workshop also included two evemrig sessions. The schedule of activities 

* is outlined in Figure B, and featured a variety of training techniques to foster interest and 
participation. During the opening sesjion each of the trainees received a'la^ge workbook 
containing the course ' objectives, schedule; roster of participants, twiners' resumes., and 
sixteen articles -pertinent to )he subject matter (some of the latter were reprints from'the 
.author*! test. ORGANIZATIONAL DYNAMICS, while' others were from current 
* periodicals)/ Also included in.the workbook or as handouts were' inventories, case studies, 
and group exercise materials. The articles were thfcbisis of suggested reading during and 

x after'tte wcWkstiop: an extensive bibliography was ajfo provided. * j . 
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A.M. ' "fre-Conference Activity * 

8:30 Mailing of pre-registration 
Material: objectives, schedule, 
article, 'Training for Cultural 
Understanding." 



' 12:00 rr 

RM. 

1:00 TRAVEL TIME 
1:30 



, FIGURE "B" * 
CULTURAL'AWARENESS 

SCHEDUtE7DWGN 
* Learning Module II 

Communication Inventory; 
"Gross Cultural 
Commu nication"-slides; 
Pro blem Identification] 
Exercise; Fi!m-"More Thaj/ 
Words;" Discussion. 
Lunch * 

9 

Learning Module III 

Readjrfg, Assignment 1 
"Intercommunication and the 
Process of Change** 
•conceptual model analysis; 
Input • bombardment group 
exercise. 



WORKSHOP 



5:00 Registration . 

Evening , Learning Module \ ^ 

7:30 ORIENTATION 
Introduction 
i Data Collection v 
Workbook Analysis 
"V " - u The Multinational Manager 
9:30 as a Cosmopolitan. Film- 
' "Acceleration of Seventies" 



Social Adjustment - * 
Hour • Dinner 

Learning Module IV * • 

film-"Is It Always Right to 
be* Right" - discussion; 
PERCEPTION: three group- 
exercise. 



Learning Module V 

"Increasing Cultural 
Awareness M -s!id« 
pre sen tation/programed 
learning exercise; Group task 
on crosscultural success and 
'faux pas' . 
Lunch 

Learning Module VI 

Reading Assignment " 
"Identity Crisis and 
Cross-Cultural Relations" 
-conceptual model analysis 
relative to culture shock; 
Administration of > Culture * 
Shock-Test. 



Social Adjustment Hour 
, Dinner < 
Learning Module VII 

"Case Study in Cultural 
Awareness;" Film - "The 
Japanese" Analysis . and 
♦^discussion of articles on the 
Japanese. 



Learning Module VIII 

Analysis of results on O 
Shock Test; "Cul 
Influences on D„e< 
Making - input bombard 
Simulation: Moon XX; 
. study. 
Lunch. 

Learning Module IX 

Departure * prepara 
"Effective PerformanC 
Inter^iltural Exchg 
-paner discussion; cr 
problem solving ex< 
Summary.. 
Evaluation of workshop 
Closing. 



Post-Co nference ^Activit] 

Continued reading of 
workbook articles atj 
covenience; carrying a 
Action Plans determin 
last 'session. 
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f LT URA L AWARENESS WORKSHOP 

SCHEDULE/DESIGN " 



TP 



Learning Module II 

Com munfcatipn Inventory 
<4 Cross Cultural 
Corrimun ication ''-slides; 
Problem Identification 
-Exercise; Fiim-"More Than 
Words;" Discussion. * 
Lunch , 

Learning Module III ~ 

Re a.ding Assignment 
intercommunication and the 
Process of Change" 
-conceptual model analysis; 
Input bombardment group 
exercise. 



Social Adjustment 
Hour -'Dinner 
Learning Module IV 

Film^Is It Always Right to 
be Right" - discussion; 
PERCEPTION, three group 
Exercise. 



Learning Module V 

"Increasing Cultural 
Awareness" - slide 
presentation/programed 
learning exercise; Group task 
on crosscultural success and* 
' Taux pas' ^ 
J^unch 

%^Learnlng Module VI 
Reading -Assignment 
"Identity, Crisis 'and 
Crpss^Cultural Relations" 
-conceptual model analysis . . 
relative ^To culture * shock; : ' 
Administration ,of Culture 
Shock Test. 

Social Adjustment Hour 
Dinner < '* 
Learning.ModuIe VII 

"Case Study in Cultural 
Awareness;" Film -"The - * 
Japanese" Analysis arjd 
discussion of articles on the 
Japanese. 



Learning Module VIII 

Analysis* of results on Culture 
Shock Test; "Cultural 
-Influences on' Decision 
Making - input bombardment; 
Simulation: Moon XX; Case 
study. 
Lunch 

Learning Module IX 

Departure preparations 
"Effective Performance in 
Interculturai Exchanges" 
•panel discussion; creative 
problem solving exercise; ' 
Summary. 

Evaluation of workshop. 
Closing. 



Post-Conferendfe Activity 

Continued reading of A 
workbook art^es 
covenience; carrying ^ut^ff 



at^ one s 



Action -Plans deteffeine^in 
last session. 
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• • * * 

The content' of both the wockbook and the -workshop presentations by the training 
-consultants was organized around eight key "concepts": N o 

(1) THE CONCEPT OF THE COSMOPOLITAN - the sensitive, innovativeleader or^ 
manager ,w ho is more pluralistic in approach and operates cdmfortably^fn a global 
environment. Emphasis is on a multinational representative who can manage* accelerating' 

j Change, even in one's own life space, capable of broadening perceptions and attitudes as a 
. result of cross-cultural experiences. The focus is on a lifestyle and communication skills that 
/ are appropnate to cyberculture, a flexible approach to people which copes effectively with 
* differences* * 

(2) THE CONCEPT OF CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATION -'examination of' 
behavioral communication of self image, perception, needs and values, "communication 
obstacles and skills, and non-verbal communication within the context of differing cultures/ 
The focus is on the variety of communication svmbols and their meanings according to th^ 
cultural group which is interacting with the trainee. Exploration of the culture gap be^wee/ 

: * youth and adult and its implication for commumcatioi). 

# 

(3) THE CONCEPT OF INTERCOMMUNICATION AND CHANGE - the moid of human 
-interaction that cross^ national, v ethnic, and cultural boundnes. Commun^catiorNs a prime 
dynamic that determines the kind and rate of change. Communication exploaon and 

* overload phenomena related" to electronic technology and the overstepping of \Heracy. 
The characteristics of communicators in the "fourth world" who cope effectively with\rapid 
change, expanded knowledge, and mixed messages. 

(4) THE CONCEPT OF 'CULTURAL AWARENESS - undemanding the phenomenon of 
culture" and its typical ' characteristics (e.g., language an(P communication, dress and 
appearance/ food and feeding habits, time and time consciousness, rewards and recognition, 
relationships and'family, attitudes*and beliefs, values and standards). Examination of the 
rational/irrational/non-rational cultural influences on behavior, the explicit/implicit elements 

*•» of culture, the cultural 'patterns tfnd themes, kinship systems, cultural diversity and 
universals; aub or microcultures within the majority culture. 

(<) THE CONCEPT OF ACCULTURATION - the paradigm of four stages of identity crisis 
(aw^eness, rage^, introspection^nd integration) as applied to an in-depth expenence outside 
pone's culture or to members of microcultures within the U.S.A. Examination of flail's Map 
of Culture in terms of human activity, primary message systems, and method of interaction. 
Analysis of ottoerlnTercultura! communication models. Exploration of adaptive mechanisms 
r« to prevent or lessen cjulture/future shock. 

s (6) THE,CON<3EPT OF CULTURAL INFLUENCES ON DECISION MAFCING -^review of 
decision 'majcing/problem solving theory and the effect of culture on both processes. 
Experiential learning on the. subject through simulation exercise, case study on village" 
j. culture,' and brainstorming. # * 
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(7) THE CONCEPT OF EFFECTIVE PERFORMANCE IN INTERCULTURAL 
EXCHANGES application of communication and cultural theory and learnings to specific 
cross-cultural situations (e.g., organizational culture, wives on overseas 1 assignments, 
corporate preparation for international business activity, unproved employee relations with 
American minority workers). 

(8) THE CONCEPT OF EMERGING WORLD CULTURE - the breaking of traditional 
barriers between peoples of different cultures, the homogehization of society, the species in 
transition to a new state of being (cyberculture). Examination o of the challenge for 
adaptation and personal change, and the mtercultural experience 'as an opportunity for 
personal and professional development. Analysis of the need for improved international 
cooperation and business relations 

A varietv of educational techniques, as has been already indicated, were employed to cover 
this content. In addition to printed material and lectures by the trainers, audio-visual aids 
(films ; ..slides. and tape cassettes), instruments fur data gathering (communication and change 
^inventories, culture shock test, evaluation forms) and group dynamics (case studies, 
management games, brainstorming, role playing, and input bombardment), as well as 
socialization exchanges, were utilized in the workshop. 

.RESULTS • 

Two immediate outcomes of this pilot project were evident during the workshop The first 
were the results from the administration of a Culture Shock Test, developed by Professor 
William Redden^President of Organizational Tests. Ltd Fredencton. New Brunswick. 
Canada, and K.jR. Powell. In the test administration guide provided, the authors describe 
this instrument* * * 

The Culture Shock Test is designed to acquaint those who expect to work 
*} i n outside, their own culture with some of the things that <nay get them into 
ttoubJe . . . .Culture shock js a psychological, disorientation caused by 
.misunderstanding, or not understanding, cues from another culture. It arises * 
from such things as lack of knowledge, limited prior experience, and personal 
rigidity. The eight scales test for western ethnocentriSm. cognitive flex, — 
behavioral Hex, cultural knowledge specific, cultural knowledge general, customs * « 
acceptance, interpersonal sensitivity. ^ ' F - ^ - 

* ) 

ft 4 ^ • 9 

It is a self-scoring instrument consisting of eighty items in which the participants had only 
two choices to agree or disagree with the statements provided. The norms were based on 
restrict^ samples, but offered a basitf for the trainees to evaluate themselves infMerms of/ 
three scores - high, average, and low/ on the eight factors. The score on factor "A-" - 
western ethnocentrism - is interpreted iff the opposite to the other seven scores. A high" 



# score on "A 11 suggests a propensity Jfoward culture shock, while a low /store on thexrther 19 
factors indicates the tendency toward' such shock in the cross-culjural' ekpVrtence. A group 
profile was formulated for the participants in both workshops in this- study, and the 
"interpreted results and their implications are contained in Figure "CYThe participants 
appeared to find this experience quite meaningful, especially in terms of theipersonal scores.^. 
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FACTORS* 

A. Western 

Ethnocentrism 

. B. Cross cultural 
Experience 

C. "Cognitive Flex" 

D. Behavjor Flex 



E. Cultural Know- 
ledge '.Specific 



F. Culture Know- 
ledge-General 



G. CulturafBehav- 
ior:General 



H^. Interpersonal 
^Sensitivity 



v , FIGURE W C" 
CULTURE SHOCK TEST RESULTS 
*0 GROUP PROFILES 



* ^ u R v u r i ivv r i l l o _ „ 

GROUP** NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS SCORING TOTAL IMPLICATIONS RE. PROPENS 



*In "A" a high score is a propensity toward cu 
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ture shock; in B-HN low score indicates this Tendency. 



Group I = 13 participants, Nov, 1973; II = 10 participants who took test, Feb. 197*. Total group Number 23. 



+ t FIGURE "C" 

CULTURE SHOCK TEST RESULTS 

'GROUP PROFILES , 
GROUP** NUMBER OF PARTIClPAJfTS SCORING TOTAL IMPLICATIONS RE. PROPENSITY 
' N=23 HIGH AVERAGE LOW ** No, TOWARD CULTURE SHOCK 



\ 0 10 3 ' 1 Above average 

17 Average 

• «- - II - 1 7 2 5 Below average 

I 2 6 5' 6 *Below average 

Ml Average * ^ 

II ,4 5 • 1 6 Above average 

I * 2 - 7 3,2 Below average 

T '15 Average . 

II 0 8 2 5 Above average 

I 2 6 "5 ~5 Below-average v ' 

11 Average 

II 3*5 2 7 Above average 

« I 5 5 2 , 10 Below average 

1 1 Average 

II 5 ' 5 0 2 Above average - 

I *g 7 " 0 11 Below average 

12 Average ' , 

II 5 5 " 0 # 0 Above average 

c 

I 4 7 2 8 Below average 

* 12 Average 1 ^ 

* II 4 5 1 3 Above average 

I 9 4^ 0 19 Below average ♦ 

^ ] *4 Average 

* II , 10 0 t 0 Above average 

is a propensity toward culture shock; in B-H a low. score indicates this tendency. 
;ipants, Nov, 1973; II = 10 participants who took test, Feb^l975. Total group Number 23. 
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Of the 25 participants who took the workshop, 23 completed the Culture Shock Test 
Examination of the profile compiled ,n Figure "C" indicates only minor differences on the 
*x>res of Group 1(1973) wit'h those of Group II (1975). Two general trends can be observed 
tor Group I - Almost a third of these participants scored low op cross cultural experience 
and behavior flexibility, indicating some propensity for future shock on those factors- the 
majority of the group had average or better scores on general and specific cultural 
knowledge, and interpersonal sens.tivity, indicating little propensity toward culture shock on 
these factors .... On the otherJiand, Group II had a majority who scored in the normal 
range on all factors except 'interpersonal sensitivity where they all scored above average; half, 
were also above average on.specific and general culture knowledge, confirming the trainer's 
observation that the 1975 class was more sophisticated, generally, in terms of international 
experience. < 



Realizing that the Culture Shock Test is still an experimental instrument which provides 
only crude indicators, the data does provide some general, tentative conclusions about both 
groups of managers in this multinational corporation The majority of the participants in 
both workshops scored in the normal range, showing an average or below average propensity 
toward culture shock - only two individuals indicated, on the basis of this instrument, a 
serious tendency toward such shock possibilities. (2) Approximately one fourth of the total 
group showed some tendency tbward culture shoek on 'trie following factors - cross cultural 
experience, cognitive and behavioral flex. (3) The majority of the two groups generally 
scored well on these factors - western ethnocentrism^general and specific cultural 
knowledge, general cultural behavior and interpersonal sensitivity. (4) Neither group had 
anyone who scored low or below average on general cultural knowledge and interpersonal 
sensitivity, thus indicating little tendency toward culture shock on these -factors. (5) a 
* majority did riot. indicate a serious propensity toward culture shock on most of the eight « 
factors. ~ . 

" " ' . ' • . 

With the exception bf the two internal training managers present for two workshops, 23 of" 
the Westinghouse participants filled out a post session evaluation form provided by 'the . 
external consul tants'clu ring the closing session. An examination of Figure "D";below shows 
& summary of the groups' reaction to the Cultural Awareness Workshop. 

A review of the findings in Figure "D" clearly indicates all but one of the 23 participants 
had theif expectations fulfilled in attending this Cultural Awareness Workshop, and that the 
program will assist* them in their management/arrangements * practice. They rated tfSe*' 
Spe3kers as effective* and the facilities as quite satisfactory. Again, all but one gave the 
overall program a better than average rating, and 20 would recommend the workshop 
unreservedly. < * 



An eighth itemfon the evaluation questionnaire offered the participants an opportunity to I 
Ynake suggestion and recommendations, obviously an expansion upon item five relative to/ 
future changes. A summary of theVcomments is as follows: 
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v FIGURE "D" 
POST EVALUATION 

1. T?i what extent w.ere your expectations in coming to this program fulfilled or ri?>t? 



GROUP 
I 

II 

TOTAL 



VERY MUCH 

9 . 
6 

. 15 



FAIRLY WELL 
> 4 

3 
7 



SOMEWHAT 
> 1 
0 
1 



VERY LITTLE TOTAL 
0 14. 
0 * 9 
0 23 



!. Do you believe the program will assist you in improving your management practice? 

-XioUP -VERY MUChL^_EAlRLY__WELL SpMEWHAT~ VERXHTTLE TOT At 
I *" .9 5 \ 0' . 0 14 



II 

TOTAL 



5 

14 



1 



3. How effective were the speakers and conference leaders?* 

GROUP EXCELLENT GOOD FAIR ' POOR 

P \ 10 4 0 6 

II 6/3. - 0 0 

TOTAL 16 7 ' 0 6 

' * / * 

4. How would yau rate the facilities, meals, program arrangements, etp.? 

' FAIR POOR 

0 o 

0 0 
0 0 

lat changes would you like* to see in fhis program? ~ 
-More case histories and problems for solving. 
•Mpre emphasis on special but unusual customs of various cultures. 
•More visuals 

•Omit decision making portion , * 
•Better ventilation * possibly no smoking. 1 

How would you rate the overall program from your- point of view? a , 
GROUP EXCELLENT GOOD . FAIR POOR 

I 10 - P 1 0 

II / 6 ' 3 0 0 
TOTAL 16 6 ' 1" ~ 0 




9 
23 



TOTAL 
14 

9 
23 



TOTAL 
14 

9 
23 



r 



TOTAL 
14 

9 
23 



7^ Would you recommend that others in your organizations participate in programs presented by. 
Management & Organization Development Inc.? / / 



GROUP YES 

I. \ 13 

TOTAL 20 



• NO MODIFICATION NOT SURE TOTAL 

' '0 I 1 * 0 * 14 

0 * • 2 0 9 

0 3' ~ 0 23 
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- course should be required of those managers going abroad on assignment for 
the foretime, rather than those who have already served outside their culture 

- program is valuable for ail managers who have contact with minority employees 
from American microcultures 

- since the course is far more applicable in content than jusUin the context of 
u overseas relations, I suggest the announcement description be changed to reflect 

1 this, and promote it with managers' who may rjever work outside the U.S.A.; 

action plans by trainees, will reread resource papers in the workbooks, will 
investigate the use of instruments for data gathering from my employees, will 
recommend workshop as a requirement for Westinghouse employees and spougp 
going on overseas assignment, will give Culture Shock Test to my, wife ami 
subordinates, will obtain- and show communication slides to my subordinates, 
will read the references ^bibliography, will cultivate relationships with foreign 
visitors and residents. 

H 

i - e 

Item two in the above evaluation permitted commentary on the most helpful and least 
helpful parts" of the" couTse." Regarding the most helpful, three each indicated that the 
cross-cultural communication presentation and the culture shock profile fit that category ,0 
while one each pointed up the information revived on acculturation, and gloBal trending, 
the Japanese case study, and the identity crisis presentation. With reference to the least 
helpful, two cited the "brainstorming' either because^they had been exposed to th'is 
technique or could not implement the findings, two referred to the decisiun making portion 
since they had received that in other management courses. 

CONCLUSIONS AND ^RECOMMENDATIONS 

This, pilot project has demonstrated that it is possible to design and conduct a meaningful 
learning experience to promote greater cross-cultural understanding on the part of American 
managers. But it is only a beginning, and fwrther/esearch on the subject is urgently needed. 
As a result of their participation in these fwo Cultural Awareness Workshops*, the 
professional staff has arrived at these tentative conclusions and recommendations regarding 
the program design described in this report. 

/- • * * * 

(1) Cross-cultural education should become a regular part of all management development. 
Not only is an increasing number of Apietica/t management s g<5inj> abiparf on international 
.assignment., but. 4 the rising consciousness^ and expectation of the increasing numbers of 
minorities in the American work force .make this kind of training imperative. 

*Dr. Philip* Harris, a psychologist, conducted both jcourses, the co-trainer in 1973 was Dr. 
Ma neck Wadia, an anthropologist, and in [975, Dr. Doro^hy'Harns^a psychologist. 
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(2) *More emphasis should be placed upon the sharing of co # nftptual models which the 
managers can then apply to their own situation, our experience was that the participant 
were very respojisive to theoretical paradigms and instrumentation. ^ 

(3) It would appear that one or more learning modules might be developed around the 
subjects of personal change, actual problem cases of managers based on intercultural 
experiences, or on negotiation challenges in a foreign culture. This might be preferable to the 
topic of decision making which •isjideguatelv covered elsewhere in management training. 

(4) There is a need for self-learning packages on' cultural awareness which a manager could 
use with the family as a preparation for an overseas' assignment that is to involve the spouse 
and children ' * ^ * 

(5) Furthefinvestigation should be made on organizational policy and training needs for the 
"re-entry" of managers into then own culture after extensive service abroad. Several 
participants in these workshops expressed their fears in this regard for either themselves or 4 
their colleagues on international assignment outside the culture. This may be a trend 
indicator to support the findings of a previous study concerning reverse culture shock 
experienced by American managers when the> come home. - It alsq may explainVhy some 
are reluctant to be re-assigned back to the United States. - — 

In summary, cross-cultural 'training would seem to offer the following benefits for an 
organization's employees, especially at the management level. y 

1) the increase in awareness and innovation which is stimulated by the process of 
acculturations; 

/ 2) the increase in effective performance When serving outside onA own country, 
' or when working with minority groups within the nation; 

3) the improvement of customer and organizational relations by the reduction of 
time waste, misunderstanding and confusion resulting from culture shockV 

4) the lessening of the possibilities for "future shock" as a result of such learning . . 
and insight; 0 % ' ^ 4 ^ 

5) the 'preparation of personnel realistically for a more pluralistic society and 
*" world culture. 

The emerging theory of "cultural ecology" reminds us tljat all humans itj different groups 
and soc.et.es develop unique forms of production, tools, and knowledge to. use and develop a 
part.cular env.ronment. 15 Human soe.al and technological advances are the legacy of all 
mankind," and cultures should borrow from one another to promote a rfew level of human 
development or homogen.zat.on. Intercultural educat.on can make a signif.cant contr.but.on 
to this process. , I " 
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A MODEL' OF CROUP DEVELOPMENT FOR 
, INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION WORKSHOPiSl 

,» 

' ■ WiUiam*B. Gudykunst ' 

Introductioit 0 - ' ' 7 

' *' • ' <• • . * r • 

The tirst Intercultural Communication Worktop. (1QV) was held m Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, m- 1966 under the auspices of the. Regional Councd for International Education 
(Hoopes. 1970) From this recent beginning the number of workshops conducted has 
increased significantly. Common to all of the* workshops-is their emphasis on increasing 
awareness among the partppants concerning the role their'cultural background, values and 
.. learned behavior play j R influencing their perception's and interactions with others (see 
AJthen. l?75j.Abinader an d Hoop/e*. I975,,and Moran. t975). One funetion of the leader 
(or facilitator) tn an ICW is "to facilitate communication and interaction among the 
participants" (Clarke and Hooves. 1975. p. 62). While it is implicitly recognized that one 
responsibility of the facilitator is to help the participant understand the workshop's group 
process, there has been yer> little written concerning the process of group-development in an 
ICW. This paper will help amend this problem by presenting a model of group development 
for ICWs. ' - . , " 

The model that will «be presented , n this paper.is bajed on observations of the ICW at the 
University of Minnesota.-. In developing.the 'model two criteria were used (I) the model 
should describe the patterns (stages) of development <ha't a "typical" group goes through- 
and (_) it should be of, use* to. -facilitators in ••measuring" the development, learning and 
maturity of the group. By a mature group we mean .a group that can'resolve its Eternal " 
conflicts. moWfiz&its resourcesand allow for the personal growth of the members 

The model being described is based on Bennis-and Shepardi ( 1956) general theo"ry of group ' 
development wyh modifications^ additions made tatake mt» account tly special nature 
,of an ICW*. Two sets of dimensions will be discussed?. 0) the "group <J.me,g,ons" - these 
dimensions describe the patterns o\ group development that appeaAfetafce place ,n an ICW- 
and (2) the "indiv.dual dimensions" T these dimensions desckbe "stages" thar individuals 
appear to go through while -participaUng in an lCWt*As the model was developed eadi 
* dimension i^ meant to be independent of the other dimensions, in other words. iA possible 
to be in stage one on. one dimension, stage two on another and possibly stage three on a 
third. Even though the dimensions are'designed to be independent of each other many of 
them are highly interrelated and,changesin one will correlate with cjianges in the other. 

•4 ' 
The Group pimension 7 . 



1. p^twnal Modality In the' beginning of any group there'appears to t>e an initial 
dependence- on 4he facilitators or people leading the group. A? some point in the life of a 
group the participants stop relying on the leaders and begin to-rely on their own'feelings ' 
impressions and judgments to guide their actions. In a mature group there alsoipp^ 0 be . 
anpther process that takes place «. interdopendence. Interdependence- of (h»mbers,- 
develops arthe group -works out its own.procedures, standards and values appropriate to the 
goals and resources of the group. 
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mte&t Themes, The initial content of an IC\V is the cultural mores of the U S. and 
foreign cutlure* represented in the group As the group develops there is a tendency to move 
to a more T^ersonal level and for participants to "begin to discuss their own personal 
. ' f revelations ^buiftsUieir owil e\penences. About the same time the grjjup begins to 'talk about 
the group's past The third *tage develops when the group begins » look at the, relationships 
/ , in the gruup and the factor* affecting t&eni. Probably one important distinction betweeji.an 
ICW and othes forms of human relations training is the fo*cUs\n this stage on how cultural 
factors lie . values, patterns of *tpmking» assumptions, etc.) affect the relationships in the 
group. . y < ' • ' * # £ % ' . 

' ' 3. Dominant Rules (Central Persons) Initially the dominant roles in an- ICW are held by 
£ ^ the ^o-faulitators As the group develops (i.e.* moves into the independent stage)* the ft* 
\ a^ertive. aggressive member* of the gxoup begin to "dominate" the interaction. A third stage ^ 
of development m this dimension is a more general distribution of participation with lone of 
the members dominating the conversation an/i all participant* sharing more or less equally in 
the discussion. 

4. Group Stria aire InittahV tne group is structured into three sub-groups the 
f * facilitators, the L\S students and the foreign students. This *tage will vary greatly in length, 
but early gi the group's development there is a tendency for the group to restructure into 
two new subgroups. ba*ed on thq degree of intimacy thtTt the participants desire in the group. 
.By degree of intimacy we're referring to the participants' -preferences to either talk about* 
interculturai communications on a "theoretical level or to engage in it ? at an interpersonal 
level. A* the group matures it is usually able to work through this disagreement and come to 
a consensus on the level of interaction fb take place. It's at this point that the group unifies 
and develops solidarity /cohesion and trust. = • • 

• ' * ,5. . Group Climate The Initial climate is one of strangeness. As the participants get to 
know each other the strangeness gives way to a feeling of comfort (the level of comfort will 
'vary from group to group). Since comfort is not the most productive climate for a group to - 
"work" in. there appears to be another stage we've called "creative tension." By'ereative 
tension we mean a climate with a low. tolerable level of tension, a growing sense of trust and 
* a general feeling of "ff we. use our resources we can really learn something here." 

6* Group Movement Facilitated By. .This dimension is highly related to Dimension 3 
(Dominant Roles). Initially the group is guitfetl by the appointed leaders (the facilitators). As 
some members become'more independent ami/or aggressive they often begin to share the 
leadership functions with the facilitators. Ideally as the group matures it will go one step ^ 
further and the* group (as a wh61e) will begin to facilitate its own moventent. 

' - ' • 0 *\ 

7. Group Activity: When any grojap- first comes together the initial .activity is 
self-oriented behavior on the part of the participants. As the group begins to get acquainted 
and the self-oriented behaviordecreases. the search for "valid" content subjects begins. This 

- _ 'search is 'usually" h'ighfy' interrelated to the second stage of Dimension 4 * the restructuring 
„ of the group based on levels, of intimacy desired. As the group unifies there is an ^increase in 
the participation and the participants begin to work toward a common set of group goals. 

8. Communicatidn Style in the Group. Initially the communication in an ICW is very 
"message-centered" in other words, the participants assume communication' takes place by 
formulating' and encodingiideas which are transmitted through\i medium to someone. As the 
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group progresses the facilitators can model the shared meaning process and assist the group 

to begin U) work toward developing shared r£e/arungs_wJiej^Qm^^ 
♦sending messages). Ideally the next logical step is for the group to develop a more 
.'"meaning-centered" style.of communication*. By iTfeaning-cenfered commutation we mean 

the realization that human communication is a process of meaning-creation rather than just 
•message transmission - meanyigs are not in messages, they are in-peopled* ' - y 

& * _ : 'k , 

9 Method pf Dealing with Conflict. Initia|4> 

in an ICW tne participants wilT usually avoid 
dealing with any type of conflict - they will either ignore it or sayit doesn't exist (i.e., 
'repress it). If "work'*'is to be accomplished it'§ impossible for a group to continue to'avoid 
the conflict. The easiest way to deal with the conflict that is present is to "lQtelfectualize'* it. 
By intellecUializing conflict we a re Inferring, ta the Ihscu&joF? Sf the conflict on a cognitive 
level rather than an interpersonal level. As the gfpup matures the* facilitator can help .the 
group go from intellectuahzing.conflict to "working through" or deahng'with it as a group. 
To enter this stage of development it is necessary for the grofup to be committed and have 
developed a certain level of trust. » ■ ' 

. , • 1 

The Individual Dimensions , ' . • \ ' * - . 

* - * ~* ^ '* . t k ■ r ' />• 

1 - % Attitude of Participants in'the Group : Initially fje participfemVattitude in the iCWis 
one of enthusiasm, a broad --cunoslty to*tearn 'netf tilings and *io distrust of the other 
members*. As the participants get t£ know each' other 'and * begin tp interact -on an 
interpersonal level a^feejing-of warmth de^lops. Assdcjated with th« warmth is a focusing 
sepse of purpose, a qo^Stioningand discussion of trust m theVoup.'Tfie thifti stafce is one of 
suppotfiveness, a^more directed sense of ^purpose-arid arrowing level of trust. 

1 Foreign Student Self-image in the Group. Initially the foreigrt students \n ah ICW view 
themselves as representatives of their cultures'who have a responsibility 'to teach the U.S. 
students .about their cultures. As ^they begin to jnleract more with the' U.S. students ihey 
begin io see themselves more as individuals who happen-to be from another culture, but not 
representatives of that culture. There. also appears to be 'another change jth^t takes place - 
the foreign 4 students come to view* themselves as "culturally empathrc individuals." By 
culturally empathie individuals we mean an individual who recognises the Influence of their 
culture on their behavior and communication*. 

4?* 

3. U.S. Student^ Self Image in the Group: Initially the U.S. students in an ICW, view 
themselves as individuals. From the interaction with the foreign students and an analysis of 
that interaction the % U.S. stirdents begin to recognize that their*behavior and communication 
has been influenced by the U.S. culture. Ideally another step will follow and the, U.S. 
students will corfie'rb more ftfUy understand the influence that their culture has had on them 
and # they will also come "to veiw^mselves as "culturally'emjpathic individuals" too'/ 

4. Facilitator's Role; Initially in an ICW the facilitators are responsible for guiding the 
groupand getting it under way. In the initial stages the facilitators will also begin to.make a 
few process interventions. AsJhe groilp develops and some of the participants begin to share 
the leadership functions, Jhe facilitators model behavior for the group. This modeling takes 
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the form of ana l> zing Uiq groWs process, making process interventions and looking at the 
cultural, influences on behavw^ and |bommunication> *When the group takes more 
responsibility for determing its owiK direction anJ analysis, .the facilitator Yrole-becomes that 
of an "ideal' ' % ICW participants f ' * t 

Conclusion *.'>,-*—.* 

*fhe patterns of group development discussed in thjs paper are rneant to describe a "typicaT' 
Intercultural Communicat4on^Worksheip N As would be expect-ed, not all workshops will reach 
the third stage of development on all pf the dimensions discussed. In this respect stage three, 
can be seen as an ideal or goal to strive for. As yet there are no empirical data to supporVthe 
existence of the dimensions and^or Magesukscubed. The mode^l been presented in terirts 
of bubjecttvely verifiable central tendencies so that it may be of use to workshop facilitators, 
at other institutions. It is hoped that this model will stimulate further discussion about the 
nature of .group development in Intercultural , Communication Workshop's and help 
facilitators to guide their*groups. identify problems and assess progress. 
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• v FOOTNOTES'- 



. 'The writer gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Robert Moran an<f Janet Bennett 
in the development of this model and William Howell's valuable suggestions after reading an 
early draft of the paper. - 4 / ^ 

-For a complete discussion of the ICWat Minnesota, see Moran, 1975. 

or a more complete discussion of meaning-centered communication, see Barnlund, 
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1962. 
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iHEOREHCAl PREMISES FOR ANALYZING 

THE RHETORlf OF AGITATION 
\ [' AND CONTROL IN LATIN AMERICA 

Sherry Devereaux Ferguson 



John Waite Bowers and Donovan J. Qchs m 1971 formulated a model for looking aj the 
rhetoric of agitation and control. They, disused the processes of escalation and the 
characteristics that mark the moves froifi oiic level to the next ih the hierarchy * ThiS model 
seems a highly useful one for looking at rhetoric in oui ^American society, The plateaus 
appear vahd ones for this culture and this historical period. * 

In examining anothei cultural model/huweyer m this case. Latin American rhetorical 
processes ( air. expansion and certain modifications In this model appear warranted. The 
terms used by. Boweis and Ochs give a useful means of grappling with a definition of the 
processes of agitation and control. But cultural idibsy ncracies make necessary; additional 
considerations in trying to! deteimine tin* nature and the hierarchy of the plateaus of dissent 
and control. The "puipose) of ^this paper is* to suggest guidelines for a model based upon 
Bowers' and Ochs' construct tfiat will be valid 4 fur considering Latin American rhetorical 
,emed with inter.culturaLconjnninication and conflict resolution, 
i odels could be useful in identify ing problems that miglit occur, 
when tw,o nations with|Vast [y different conflict resolution,patterns'tr^ tp rgsulve differences. 
An understanding of rhetorical patterns in nations*, such as Latin America could and in 
alleviating the critfcisnii that we often dnect ioward°su>h countries Throwing bombs in^our 



processes. Foi persons con 
establishing (juniparatiye n 



culture is considered ojie o 
«f property in other nffio 



the final plateaus ot protest. Threats of violence and destruction 
[is may be simply an- effort to test the power capability of the 
establishment or to demonstrate a powj;r capability Such a step 'may be one of the first 
levels of dissent, not tjhe final, so long .as lives are not involved. The act has a different 
meaning. What may J)e co hsioVfed by one- culture 4 as an Acceptable and" 4 ^ormaT' pattern 
may be regarded by another as deviant befiavioi International relations cannot progress very 
far until such differences art understood and accepted. * 

* * 

If a distinction rs nJaJu between "real revolutions" and ".typical revolutions,", Latin 
American political' system! undergo little change. Whereas a "real revolution" structures a 
'new regime and ratifies new power. relationships, a "typical revolution" leaver 'the political 
sy stem much as it has been* prior nfthe revolt but inUudes new power contenders. * An 
agitative gtoup demoistraies^a powei capability sufficient^ o be recognized by x fhe other 
contendeis. and the s) stein adjusts to allow the entiy of the newgroup. Political scientists 
call the process % \oH>ptatiLn." Litin America witnesses njany "typical revolutions," but few 
^reaTones. » 1 v* 

Charles A. Anderson defines a contender fofpuwer as any individual or group that seeks lt t6 
have its demands imppemfhtcd through state machinery, to control the allocation of values 
for the society through slate machinery, or to make specific sources of power legitimate for 
the society through tne ekeruse of a power capability." ^Riclwrd Adams identifies a power 
capability as the property of a group or individual that enables that entity to be politically 
influential. 4 Possession! of a power capability becomes the necessary qualification 'for 
admission ta th ^political! arena. 1 " **** 
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Anderson's and Adam's discussions furnish a valuable context 'fpr considering Litin 
American rhetoric. A modef"formuljted by Bowers and Ochs piovides a furthei basis for 
understanding the rhetojic of agitation and control in tlicse Hispanic cultures. 



To Bowers and Ochs, the ternr"agitation" connotes a si lu at ion where "people outside the * 
normal decision-making establishment advocate significant social change and eucountei *a 
degree of resistance within the establishment such as to require more than' the normal 
discursive means of persuasion " ^ Bowels' and Ochs' definition would specify the power 
contenders of whom Anderson and Adams speak as agitators To Bowers and Ochs, the te*rm* 
"control" refers to "tha response ol the decision-making establishment to agitation " ^ 
Jhus, once the power .contenders have he.en ad nut feu! to the political arena, the rhetoric 
practiced would become that of "contioi." 

In discussing the rhetonc ol agitation and contiul. Bowers and Ochs use a classi fixator) m 
scheme whereby the> identify vertical deviants and lateral' deviants. Vertical deviants are, 
those agitators who subscribe to the value system of the establishment t)ut dispute the** 
distribution or benefits f power withm the value system Labial deviants dispute the value 
system itself. • , 

v Jn considering-Latin Ame'rtcan tuetoiical procures.* a- distinction needs to be made between 
'the lateral devianl and the person who practices lateral deviance but does ifot adhere to Us 
philosophy lr\ most Litin American countries, the regular piocess for getting any ty'pe of 
social changers to question the efficacy and "value" of the system. RareV do'agitators 
acknowledge* that merit exists m any aspec>,of the system whose practices are bemg 
challenged 7> Thus.^olutnons are typically "radical, definitive^ absolute! ynd recognised as 
Utopian even by those who advance them " ^ The power contenders reljjse" io rc'&gfaize the 
potential pf compromise.^ Thus, Mie Latin American agitaior generally practices lateral 
deviance, even it ultimately he is, willing to accept the compromises that the tfertieakd&viant 
accepts. While the aim of the lateral deviant arfd the* vertical devyia tire not the'sanje^the 
rhetorical practices of the two may be similar. . • . , ^» 



In the period prior to recTTgmtioh by the system, t(ie vertical deviant^ will attenipJt- ( tt* 
'demonstrate his power capability. His rhetoric may emphasize his military backing, hl$s^ 
familial ties, suppojt 6y the .Clrurch, the eotftr^pf^atural resi;urce§ or economic 
^institutions, bu/eaucratic expertise, the* capacity to mobih^e^organr/e! and aggregate ■ 
consent; or the ability to create non-ihst it utjori^k^ed violences * - ^ \ ' 

Certain progressive strategies considered fry, Bower's and Ochs to typify the agit at ive process 
- | petition of thg, establishment, prorfm!$$itipn, sofidjfication, polarization, nonviolent i 
resistance* -esealation/cotifrontation, gucfrnlla^ and Gandhi, and fmatfj^ guerrilla efforts 
may -or may not be practiceti'by Latin American deviants. Engaging public opinion in the 
early stages of mobilization may be m^re- detrimental than Irelpful' to the agitahve ^ 
movement. As Brazilian ex-President Joao Goulart discovered, acquiring a plebiscite may be" 
risking extermination. ^ Capturing the attention of the power elites too soon may be 
disastrous. Far* more important is i$H\g whatever strategy is necessary to demonstrate a 
power potential at a propitious * moment * Thus, agitators ,may considdr petition, ' 
promulgation, or other strategies irrelevant to^the requirements fur gaining recognition by 
the 'establishment For example, if a relatiyely^unpopuiai president assumes office, dissidents 
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may stage a 'Trial' coup. The purpose of such a coup may not be to gam power at all, but 
simpIyVi te£ the po\yer bases of the establishliienf ^nd to. demonstjita a potential threat to 
that group 'This action nyy better serve the purposes of the agitators in perpetrating social 
change that any logical progression from petition 'to guerrilla warfare. Finding itself on th# 
outskirts of tr^e political processes, the Catholic* Church may decide that excommunication is" 
the most advantageous strategy its hierarchy .ca« use to control the current president (as, , 
happened during the Peronist era in Argentina.) Petition would make its^osition.seem^ 
weaker Promulgation would appear ill-suited to the Churches traditional ijnage. On the other 
hand, a group whose power" base is public opinion may find petition the ultimate rhetorical 
weapon ' 



Anderson summarizes the essence of this argument: 



In Latin America, no particular, techniques -of mobilizing political power, no , 
specify political resources are deemed more appropriate to political activity than 
others Nospecific sources of political power are legitimate for all contenders for 
pow^gf . . In democratic socipty. the organization of consent according to ^ 
prescribed norms is generally reinforced by possessors orf other power 
capabilities, and if) tbe*long run, democratic processes serve as a sort of "cutfrt of < , 
' last H^sort" in structuring power relationships. In contrast, m Latin America 
generally, democratic processes appear as ait alternative to*other means of 
~ •, mobilizing power. ^ * „ • 

• /*• i ' 

, The preceding discussion applies not only to the vertical deviant, but also to -the lateral 
deviant Not only would the latter find many of ' the strategies, less than useful in* the 
accomplishment of his aims, but he would be disdainful of using them 'in a systenUhat has 
closed those channels of communication since the seven tee nth century. 

„ In Bowers'.and Ochs' model, the ability to proceed from one step to the next logically and 
|feltientf> earns sophistication points for the rhetoric^l&lfSRjgttt. In predicting the Outcome" 
of an agitative movement,/ Bowers and Ochs fistign positive values to the higher 
sophistication levels. This criteri6n for acquiring "success potential" points may not be a 
\er>^ valid o*ne for Latin American agitative movements, primarily because the purpose of 
that rhetoric is not simply to persuade, but also to demonstrate a power capability. Certain 
strategies i^iay only .encumber or be irrelevant to the accomplishment of that task. 

An incorporation of Anderson's and Adams* theories regarding power bases seems essential 
'iri considering not only the agitative rhetoric but also the 1 confrol rhetoric in tf^sp^uritries. 
A,reguIatory agent may adopt any of four strategies avoidance, suppression, adjustment, or 
capitulation. The course of action chosen b^ a control group will depend upon (I) the" 
agitator's success atdemonstratmg a poser capability, and (2) the classification of the 
agitator as a yertical or lateral deviant, T4\ree situations' that may arise seem especially 
pertinent to discuss. * * 

First, if an agitative mojtement faitsHm its attempt to present evidence of a pojfter capability, 
the establishment has no need for concern. The strategy of avoidance will pro&ibly appear 
the most feasible one. Demonstrations occur daily in South American and Central American 

- ' 109 . . w 
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nations-, agitation, that carries with* it no real threat will probably be ignored. Few 
governments are secure, and the leaders stay busy trying to cope with the more threatening 
contenders. \ 

Second, if the agrtative movement succeeds in its effort to demonstrate a power capability. 
*he estatjhshmeftt will consider whether the muvement represents vertical or IateyLde.vrance. 
If the power contender is a.verhcal'deviant, the system will adjust to allow the entry of the 
new merpber. Essential to gaining admittance. "however, is the understanding that the power 
'elite, wilf not try to evict the existing meg^tship. 11 Because Latin America's most 
dominant lnethocf of dealing with power^ contenders is co-uj>]Ution t Andersoif terms the 
resulting system a "political museum".*- He speaks of the "learning experience" that new 
• members undergo. Not onlv must the system adjust, but also the ex-agitator must adjust. He 
learns the limits of dissent. Often a novice will exceed those limits/ such as did the* 
Venezuelan Betancourt regime in 1947' . ■ ^ 

A Ihejirst president ever elected with mass participation** and direct vote held 
4 ^ office-for only seven months before he was overthrown- by a new alliance of the ^ 
army with the 'holders of economic power Under the circumstances .this 
'development v$s not surprising. Action Democratic^ ha3 taken' steps to - ' > 
consolidate ifc electoral poWer but had not established the* electoral system as 
the accepted Way to power . , . The economic sector did not accept the 
economic and social reforms promulgated by Accion Democratica. ?^ 



Similarly, in Guatemala Arbenz exceeded the limits considered as acceptable by the lanjJed 
, elites and the foreign investors. So the U.S. suppoited Armas led the reactionary forces that 
deposed Arbenz and put the conservatives back in power A coup soon replaces a "slow 
learner." Whereas the rhetoric of an agitative party may be flamboyant and revolutionary, a- 
vertical deviant newly integrated into the, system must be Conciliatory toward t,he power 
groups that have allowed his entry , A new member not properly supported by the Fight 
power groups will not long remain in control. Coercive force alone is.not enough. Those who 
control the economic resources, those whcfhave bureaucratic expertise, those who comprise 
the labor supply, etc.. must be considered, Many apexes of power exist in Latin America. 
Anyone who enters the power elite circle must recogrrize this fact and make the proper 
adjustment. , 9 ^ t 

Just as the system finds allowing the entry of new power extenders a relatively painless 
process, the ruling elites likewise find passing laws a comfortable means of co-opting 
agitative movements. Rhetorically, the establishment may then assuage the opposition with 
the idea that their demands have been met. Tn actuality, the ruling party may have no 
intention of enforcing the" new law. This tradition da}|s'from the adoDtion^^the first 
democratic constitution in *Latin America, fire aristocracy enthusia'sti^y endorsed 
constitutional constructs that had.no relationship to tije power structures of themnety. 
Subsequently, the elites boated of their constitutions but refused to abide, by them. If the 
existence of a law 'an the booksdistrubs the cbq§cience of the ruling group, passage of a new 
law is eafy. Nat unusual is the rewriting of the Constitutioruwith each successive president. 
After the passage^of such a new law or Constitution, some adaptation of the principles to the 
reality (or the "reform of the reform") may occur. ^ £ ^ 
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Thus, adjustment by the esiabljjhrnent constitutes a frequent method of dealing with 

agitativa movements. This method best characterizes .the rhetoric of control in tjiese 

countries. - 

■ * 

Third, if an agitattve movement succeeds in its effort to demonstrate a power capability and 
the agitator appears to be a lateral deviant, only two alternatives remain for the 
establishment. Avoidance- is "not possible, the system cannot ignore-a group tharhas 
demonstrated a power putential.^A lateral deviant, by definition^ has the overthrowing of the 
establishment as his aim.-This aim exempts the possibility of co-optation fcjy the system. Two 
alternatives are left: suppression or capitulation. »< t *• 

Suppression \ull generally be the, first attempt. For example, the establishment may force a 
political party underground denying that party legal status. Examples 6f establishments 
that have used this practice are the Mexican, El Salvadoran, the Peruvian governments, 
frequently. Communist agitators find their organizations outlawed. The establishment may 
exile the leaders of the^pgitative groups. Such ^as the fate of Juan Peron of Argentina and 4 
Juan Bosch in, the Dominican Republic. The military may open fire to disperse a group, of 
student demonstrators. The government may deny a petition. BuHf the power capability of 
the contender proves greater than that of the establishment, the system may be forced to 
capitulate. Castr^ dnd his guerrillas, for example, successfully challenged the suppressive 
forces of the Bs0id regime in 1959. These strategies then are ones that may be practiced by 
the control agents.. . 77^ J 

The rhetorical features of agitation and control ln'Lutin American countries differ in certain 
regards from those that characterise the American society . Some possibilities are noj within 
the range of alternatives presented. to the agitators apd control agents. Some strategies may 
be irrelevant and futile exercises within these cultures. Preferences for levels arranged in a 
.different hierarchical structure may govern. the processes of conflict resolution. The purpose- 
of this paper, has been to try to impart some understaiidingof the. rhetorical clirrfate in Latua 
"America and to at(empt to extract from the Bowers and Ocfis model and the Anderson^ 
construct theory that might be helpful in analyzing^hetorical processes in those nations* 
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- ' . * > - PREDICTINpINNOVAtiyENESSlNTTHE^ADOPTIONQF , - , ^ 
A NON-TECWTOLOGICALiNNOVATION IN AFRICA 
Carley H. Podd - ' . ' . 

Research inSntercultural communication should continually investigate -those processes t>y. 
which individuals adopt new ideas.^In the last few years cross-cultural communidation . 
research has focused on variable relationships explaining adoption of new technology in • 
developing nations. The purpose of* the present research was -to investigate correlates of 
innovativeness in the adoption of a non-technological innovation inXJhana, West Africa. . 

The term innovativeness refers to early or late adoption of an innovation. Research 
concerning innovativeness attempts to iderUify the variables that correlate ^with 
innovativeness by. utilizing multiple correlation techniques. Osually,* researchers report the 
•results as the amount of variance (multiple R2) the variables explain. 

Prior research has highlighted the relationship of numerous variables to innovativeness- In 
their Colombian research, for instance, Rogers and Svenning explained 66.4 percent of the 
variance in the adoption of an agricultural innovation in traditional villages. * Results showed 
that magazine exposure was the strongest single factor in early or late adoption. Other 
predictor variables jn their stud> included previous innovativeness of household innovations* 
farm size, .reputation as a farmer, and personal empathy . When home innovations were 
studied in both modern and traditional villages, variables such as frequency' of contact 
outside the village (cosmo politeness), social status, self-perceived opinion leadership, 
functional literacy, and education accounted for 53 percent of the variance. Other prior 
studies of adoption in Colombia demonstrated the correlation of additional variables to ^ 
innovativeness such as awareness of innovations, degree of jnformaUon-seeking, attitude 
toward credit and age. 2 , ./ » 

Research predicting innovativeness among farmers in India revealed the effects of attitudinal 
and world view variables such as authoritiarianism, innovation prqneness, liberalism, and 
fatalism.3 In adcption, economic variables, change agent contact, and social participation 
have produced' significant amounts of„explained variance.^ | i /" / t 

The representative studies cited above provide an international backdrop for the present- 
research effort wljich also focused on |raditionaj ami modern villages in a develo^in^ 
country. The difference is that the presen^re»ea^ analyzed innovatfcynfss in the indivi|u41 
ado ptiorv of a non-technological innovation, a refigou^eolqgy. fe; Jt |/ 

; ** ; . ' Hypotheses' : f ] 

.A central research question framed this study: What variables are significant correlates 
predicting adoption of a non-technological innovation in an Africaa cqjtme? The present 
study tested four social variables, four communication variables, and a social system variable 
using the following hypothesis: \ < * 1 " . /f- ^ . g ' / 

Hypothesis J} There is. a significant correlation between the combined effect of all 

predictor variables^nd the one criterion variable, innovativeness. • 

^ Hypothesis m 2: Social interaction is in a significant partial; correlation with 

innovativeness. • * ' . . ' f ~ „ ' 

* - 

Hypothesis 3: Cosmopoljjjeness is in a significant partial - correlation with 
innovativeness. . • ( t 1 ( 

' * • . ho / 
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.. t Hypothesis 4: .Degree of literacy is in a significant partial correlation With 
* ; innovativeness. * 

Hypothesis 5:- Newspaper exposure is in a significant partial correlation with 
innovativeness. - . * 

Hypothesis 6: Magazine exposure is *in a significant partial correlation with 
innovativeness. 

Hypothesis 7: Age is in a significant partial correlation with innovativeness. 
Hypothesis 8. Education is m a significant partial correlation with innovative ness. 



v v Hypothesis 9. Degree of opinion leadership is in a significant partial correlation with 
innovativeness. v 

hypothesis 10. Village size is in a significant partial correlation with innovativeness 

METHODOLOGY " * 

J 

Sample • * 

■ # 
Field data were collected by use of interview questionnaires. 422 subjects were interviewed 
from a cluster sample base'd in thirty-four'villages distributed into rural and urban areasand 
located in seven of Ghana's eight geographical districts. " 

Criterion and Predictor Variables ' * 

The nine variables selected to explain and predict innovativeness were chosen because of (1) 
their utility in past research, and (2) probable function as to" their predictive usefulness. The 
one criterion variable, tile nine predictor variables, and &eit measurements are listed belaw a 

1 . Innovativeness in adoption, measured the year of acceptance into the Church of 
Christ. ^ \ ' 

2. Social interaction: "How many times ajday do you talk witH neighbors?" 

3. „CosmopoliUness: "Within the last year have you travelled to Kumasi or Acqra?*' 

(th^J^yo largest cities). * '/ x 

4. Newspaper exposure: "How often do-ytftrread anewspaper?" % u 

5. Magazine exposure^ "How often do you read a magazine?" 

4 i 6. Literacy; "Do you read?" and "What language(s) do you read?" 
7/ . Age of respondent: Asked for respondent's age. * . 

8. Education of respondent: Asked for respondent's years „of formal education. 

9. Degree of opinion leadership: (1) "D6 most people ask you for your advice on 
farming?" (2) "Do most people ask you for your advice in settling disputes? v (3) 
4 *Do 'most* people ask you for your advice in religious questions?" (4) "In 
general, do other people ask for your opinion?" 

^ v 10. Village size: Village classified according to its population. 
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Date Analysis 1 . . 

Data analysis procedures" for'this study were two-fold, (l) The firsYhypothesis was* tested by 
applying multiple correlation, a statistical tooTdesigned to produce the maximum possible 
correlation between a criteriorVvariable and a weighted sum of two or more predictor 
variables.^^X Partial correlations were utilized , to, test hypotheses 2-10. The partial 
correlation" deals with the residual relationship between two variables wljen the common 
influence of the other variables has been removed. • 

* ' • *\ 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



.Only three of the ten hypotheses were accepted based on statistical significance. Hypothesis ' 
1 indicated a significant multiple correlation of all nine predictor variables with 
innoyativeness (R = .41 , R- = 16.84%). However, three of the predictor variables (newspaper 
exposure, age, and village size) explained over 16 percent of tTie variance, while the other six 
predictor variables add^d only negligible amounts of explained variance (table I). Acceptance 
of hypothesis 7 (table 2) indicated a partial correlation between age and innovativeness (rl 
,7.2 3 4 5 6 8'3 to 10 = .285<C.0I). Hypothesis 10 (table 2)|eveal«d a partial correlation 
between village size ahd innovativeness (rl 10. 23456789±-.122 <r.05).' 

TABLE T _ 

' COMPARISON OF TOIJ 3 PREDICTOR VARIABLES" 
EXPLAINING VARIANCE WITH THE LAST 6 PREDICTOR VARIABLES* 



S Variab^^ 


Variance 
Explained 


^Variable 


Variance 
Explained 


k \ \ 


13.l|% 


Opinion^Leadership 


.40% 


4^ViHa|e Size A 


1.5m - . 


\ Education* ' 


.22% 


| Newspaper Exposure ' 




* Social Interaction* 


.v.08% 




■ : \ ( 


Magazine Exposure 


.01% 


v * 


4 


%Cosmopoliteness " 


, .01% 




. 1 » 


begree of Literacy 


,01% 



' > . „R2=16.11% R2=73?S 

' ^ Total R2= 16.84% 

*The percent figures depicted here repre$ent additional common variance explained by 



^iner percent ngures depict* 
including a particular variaole 



lib.' 
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^ TABLED. , - 

' . PARTIAL CORRECTIONS AND PEARSON r.*s OF THE NINE 
PREDICTOR VARIABLES WITH INNOVAT1VENESS 



Variable " ~ < Partial Correlations , Simple Pearson r 
u _\ J- : 

Social Interaction , . • .024 - .021 

Cosmopoliteness . .010 _ - . ,010 

Degree^ of Literacy " .010 .157 



Newspaper Exposure .052 .191 



** 
** 
** 



Magazine Exposure ' .020 * * .171 

Age' . • m , -285** -.362** 

Education . ' * , .036 .» . .150** 

OpinionJLeadership r -*075 t- ' -.091 

Village Size -.122* . * i %\A4Z** 

„ ' " — ■ ' — ! '• 

NM11 - - ( , v > 

, :*p.<.05 4 
**p.<.01 V * - 

The relationships indicated by the confirmed hypotheses led to several generalizations. In 
the first place, the negative correlation between age and innovativeness should not be viewed 
in isolation since other factors emerge in poor^ination with this' findurg. Table 3- 
indicates that age is- negatively correlated with degree of literacy (r = -.21), newspaper 
exposure (r * -.212), magazine exposure (r = .209), and education (r = -.232). Furthermore, ^ 
the results demonstrated a positive correlation between age anJopfnion leadership (r = ^105, , 
p<05). In sum, the results Suggest the^following. (I) The older the subject, the earlier rje_ 
tended to adopt. (2) The. older the subject, the less likely he read or- was bilingual: (3) The' 
oider'the subject, the less frequently he exposed himself to print medial) The older the 
subject, the less formal education he possessed. (5) The older the subject, the more likely his 
* self* percept ion as an opinion leader. m a * 



• , ' TABLE 3 . * 

V * PEARSON CORRELATIONAL MATRIX OF VARIABLES SWDlEDr 
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Adoption obviousfy does not result from age itself as a physical dimension. Rather, evidence 

"suggests that age places a person into a (1) category of relationships mitigated or <ube4ted by 

traditional structure based on inherent respect and dependence. Observers have noted, for 

.instance, that ^traditional Ghanah> cultural Values dictate personal respect* by younger 

> relatives and frjends. 5 Previous research in interpersonal similarity (homophily) in Ghana 

revealed that older persons served a&^opinion leaders or information-evaluation sources in the 

diffusion of an innovation^ (2) With higher economic resources, QldeH>ersons have mobility 

and thereby experience greater outside information contact.? 

• • * 

Secondly, the negative correlartion between tillage siz« and innovativene$s implied that 
subjects in large villages tended to adopt earlier tfhan subjects in smaller villages. However, 
' further analysis of this relationship indicated tfrat the correlation is actually significantly 
nonlinear (eta = .667). 8 By |observatkr^,-trw-ci>rve describing the relationship betw een 
village size and innovativeness appears 3o follow the quadratic equajion y = axt + bx^+ c. 
Thus, one notes that sublets living in villages of under 6,000 population (small) and subjects 
m large cities tended to adoptjearlier than subjects in middle sized villages.* The relatj^ship 
can be illustrated as in figure 1 jj ,o 



© 



Time of 
Adoption 



t J 



Figure 1 




i 

\ 




Small 



-Large 



Village.Size 



' The reason for the non-linear relationship is not immediately evjderit. One can speculate that 
the relationship is connected with the presence of abundant information sources in4arge 
cities and the presence of opinion leaders exposed to mass media channels as information 
'sources in the small villages." Only further research however, can accurately reflect the reason 
for the s non-Hpear correlation. - -V , 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



j 



ERJC 



From the analysis the researcher concluded two basic propositions. One is that age, village 
size and newspaper exposure significantly predict innovativeness. Second,-, age predicted 
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♦ * * . 

V 4 

mnovativeness Styji tha^as age increased, adoption was earlier. This finding adds theoretical 
relationsjjfip between age and innovativene$s, since prior findings stem from technologic^ 
innovations research, A third concision is that' village size significantly predicts 
innovativeness. The non-linear relationship reveals that respondents in the smallest and in the , 
largest villages tended to adopt earliest. Village size' is a unique conceptual variable** 
in diffusion literature. 

Future research predicting innovativeness should'.consider numerous variables potentially 
related, to innovativeness/ General categories of variables could include interpersonal 
communication .variables, mass media variables, economic variables, social variables, 
psychological variables, and systems variables/ Another badly" neglected category* 
consideration-centers on cultural values and worJd view. * * ' 

In addition, future research might focus'on various methodologies. In the first place, field . 
experimentation ''leads toward -more, precise cause -and-effect relationships, employing a 
before-after rather than an after-only research design. Typically , scientific, methodology 
demands quantitative measure! with which one might also combine . other research " 
techniques such as (1) partici^int^bservjaion! (2) panel studies, (3) in-depth probes losing , 
case studies ofadopters, non-adopters, and/or other informants, 

•Finally, future research in .this area should 'focus toward standardization of measurement 
instruments Sujrh an endeavor eventually build validity ^nd reliability* thus promoting 
theory building. ' \ • 
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- . • ' , ' . , '"" ' '""i 

CROSS-CULTURAL INTERFERENCES AFFECTING 
• TEACHER.PUPIL COMMUNICATION' * 
1 IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS * 

* . * ... E.C. Condon *, . ' . 

The keystone 67 'aH successful teaching-learning' situations^ good communication, for the 
acquisition* of knowledge is predicated upon an accurate exchange of information between- 
the instructor and his students. ' " • * 

, • y < 

This factor is particularly crucial in classes where teacher and students are ofdiVferent 
•backgrounds, and, where the learning process may be % inhibited tiy. eross-cultural 
interferences Whenever such a situation occurs, communication conflicts are likely t<?arise, c 
since the white middle-class adulrinterpretation of American culture, hejd by the average 
educator, the values he teaches through the subject matter, and even the mariner in which he 
communicates with the students do not always coincide with those held by the latter as a 
result' of their family ^upbringing. The direct effect of sucli contacts bct\v%i divergent 
orientations js found reflected in ai^uction;if not a prevention, of learning gaijEr A* case in 
poinr is 4 thaf of the "elderly Italian geitfleman,'<^led in an Atfult^duc^ion Rroli^ who 
walked out of class indignantly, because h^thou^mhe had been insulted V the ilrctructor* 
Tlie latter had simply modeled thggnronunciation of the "th" sound<tip oHongue between 
tefejji) without realising tharthis facial expression coukPconvey an obscene meaning in 
another country. * < 1 

The full signifipfltFoT^^ occurrence becomes clear when it is viewed Jn the corirfex-t of 
research findings on classroomycommunicafcon. A recent study,, carried out in this field at 
Stanford University, revealed thaWudents failed tb understand tlft.information impapted-tty 
tVir teacher as a result of the folWing: insujficje4U or poorly organised data, unfamiliar 
language- expressions^ or different 5nterrIe^itions (<^Kihe part' of the speake^arftRhe 
listener) of the though coittejit of the nfcssa^l fn all threlcj^the. problenTniay 
attril^uted^o^possiblS^ifforences in cultural conditonirrg. Ka^an has'shown, for ffistance, " 
thattJ|0Qghr patterns ay? reflected* in language style*-fl^r% affecting the c^ejtt artd 
optffeation of provided informaUon. 2 And the style 'of communicatien con^fised 
appropriate itr-one group x^f .se6m "insufficient" pr "poorly organTzft" in another. 
Examples oJUonflicts in stylistic variations may be noted in t|ie Hispanic rejection of 
Anglo-Saxon ^ctnesrtncl c^ncisenessAi oral an*d written expression and, orf^erse^the • 
Ap^o-Sawn criticism t>f. the Spanish protection for formality and ornaten^sin speecMpd 
in Writing. These styptic differences aire particularly noticeable when biimgual mdividuMs ' 
(who hgfi not been made aware of them) communicate in the second language. In W doing, 
they utilise instinciiWy^the 'stylp oppression jvhich is neural to them -that associated 
with theff natife idion^thereb^succeeding in c^eying^tinconsciously^ negative menage V 
to the listener. Thu5 v the.yery 6conomj; of speech, so prized in AmericarWnety vihere it, ' 
"pays" to be "a. .man of few words" becomes highly suspicipus in/^hish where 
comfnunipat^On is an art, arid rhetori^refleCts the personalism of^the'sp^afker as well as'Kis 
ability to relate tb*othersr$s a result oftfiese differencesfinteract^ between HiSpanic and 
American individuals are apt to be shortcircuited by undercurrents of misunderstandings V 
|psing from a mutual frustration- of the former's desi/e to establish a relationship oh * 
personal terms,^nd the latterYurge to "get to "the poinf of the qojiversaltion. 
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Another type ofcross-cultural communication breakdown noted in the study is triggered by 
^ variations in lexical meanings. In this respect, «the connotative pitfalls embedded in false 
cognates are well-known to interpreters as one of the major difficulties tjQ be overcome in 
interlingual translations. And most Spanish teachers today recognize .the existence of 
polarized feelings •associated with the' concepts of "compromise" (positive in English) and 
"compromise" (negative in Spanish) as they apply to business or diplomatic negotiations. 
However, mferlingual interferences present Qt the denotative level, such as conceptual 
differences in words used by different cultural groups within the same geographical area, are 
ali too often * overlooked in everyday situations. This problem is illustrated in the 
diametrically opposed interpretations given by Black and White Anglo individuals teethe 
* modifier in the sentence 'That's a bad dress you've got on!" In the former case, "bad" is 
synonymous to "wonderful" and the comment is a compliment paid to the wearer, and iv 
the latter case, the adjective expresses a purely derogatory meaning--"A terrible dress"--and, 
therefore, serves as a criticism of the wearer's taste. The misunderstanding created by such 
, incompatible viewpoints leads inevitably to a reinforcement of the negative stereotypes held 
by each group concerning the other. . 

The third area referred to in the Stanford report stresses the effect of differential 
interpretations of thought content of the message, as understood by the instructor and the 
students respectively. In thiSsOarticular category, the opportunities for cross-cultural 
misunderstandings are practically limitless. They may be fgund in such common-place topics 
of discussion as the following. * » 

Food. "Anglo!' versus "soul" foodrbpth pf Which are viewed differently by 

i " White and Black individuals 

Health Practices: The Hispanic rejiance on "espiritistas," versus the Anglo faith in 
licensed practitioners « 

/family Life. • Hie Anglo "nuclear" family and its restricted obligations; versus the 
j Chinese family and-its complex, multiple relationships. 

>}(hd, oF course, the probability of miscommumcation increases in direct proporation to the 
degre£ of abstraction found in the* concept under discussion. > * 



The very insidiousness of the problem is precisely what makes it so difficult for an educator' 
who has not been fr&ined in skills of cultural awareness to handle in, the course of daily 
instru$ion. Strange as it may seenTto an observer who, unlike the teacher, is not 
emotionally absorbed in tj\e task of sharing exciting knowledge with the students, the 
^iWrdity of describing to-lndian-children how Columbus "discovered" Arnepca may not be 



obvious to a history specialist who, has not been sensitiz'ed to the "native American 
viewpoint. Nevertheless, this same observer migfyt be quite capable of demonstrating to 
puzzled Eskimo children how the sun always rises in the. East and sets in the 
West . . '. without realising that they^have seen wj|t( their ow^eyes how it travels in a circle 
at the North Pole! Indeed, one of the 'cardinal rules of effective cross-cultural 
communications is to take nothing for grantech when, attempting to encode or decode 
information, for even when the speakers share a, common language there is,no guarantee that 
the same cognitive or affective content is shared by both individuals. 1 
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tn the American school context, few classes may be considered culturally hompgeneous in 
terms of bojh staff and student populations. When these variations are added to other group 
or individual differences, such as age, sex,\race, IQ, religion, motivation,. socioeconomic 
background and the like, they .represent' a formidable , source of interference in the , 
educational process whieh may impede learning progress on the part of the students and , 
frustrate the teacher's efforts to reach them. ' > JL 

With these prevailing conditions, each lesson taught may be viewed as a cultural encounter in 
which the communication process is inevitably restricted by factors which are beyond the 
^control of the participanJ^Jnder the circumstances, it is essential that educators be able to 
identify and, hopefuljy* counteract classroom problems arising from cultural . 
misunderstandings if they'are to succeed in maximizing their instructional effectiveness. 



Factors to Be Considered in Cross-Cultutal Communication 



In a general way. the exchange of information between v two interlocutors is usually achieved 
by r verbal and nonverbal means; the process takes place simultaneously on three culturally 
conditioned levels, related tcthe cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains of human 
behavior-thodght, emotion and action, expressed by words, voice modulation, facial signals, 
and gestures. Cross*ultural , misunderstandings may, thereTore, be expected to arise 
^ unconsciously from the verbal or conceptual content of the message, as well' as from its 
pmofionai substance- or its physical expression. Practically speaking, then, 4 
miscommunication between members of different communities may be triggered by any* 
single factor, such as a "wrong" word, look, phrase, gesture, tone of voice, timing, or idea, of 
any combination thereof. Furthermore, the conflic; potential generated by these elements in 
Sry wtergroup conversation is actually much greater than it may seem on the surface, for it 
is considerably intensified by the dictates of culturally conditioned norms and habits, buried, 
deeply in each individual, which control to a large extent the range of actions, thoughts and 
emotions acceptable in his society and, therefore, set the standards by which he judges fand 

* often misjudge^ the behavior of other poodle. Accordingly, the "real" causes of 
-~ cross-cultural interferences in face-to-face interaction may be sa*id to originate in the 

, % unconscious and to operate at the level of thoughts, attitudes, values .and, feelings, far 
beyond the external manifestations of cultural differences noted by superficial observers 
J> (such as "foreign" expressio^rs, customs, food, clothing, and the like). Unfortunateiy, these 

t hidden factors tend to be overlooked ,in communication whenever it is carried out by - 

members of different groups who^share the same language. This is particularly true in an, 
instructional situation whereas we have seen earlier, the complexity of teacher-pupil-subject 
matter interactions requires an instructor's full attention, and the skills of cross-cultural 
. m understanding are seldom available to the J participants. The quality of human relations .and 
'learning progress achieved under thes5 circumstances is, of course, often disastrous , 

In order to illustrate this point, several examples of communication breakdowns traceable tp 
cultural differences are described in the next section. They are derived.from actual classroom 
experiences observed by Intercultural Relatiohs^jnd Ethnic Studies (IRES) Institute staff 
members over a period of years. They- are organized* into four major categories: (I) JJse of 

* Language (vocabulary and grammatical structure); (2) Language Auxiliaries (paralinguistic 
and kinesic signals); (3) Norms of Classroom Interaction* (modes of address, learning style 
and classroom rcles);(4) y General Context of Human Interaction (ti me and space). 
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. USE OF LANGUAGE V % 

a. ^ _ Vocabulary v % >< • ^ - 

Terms (and the concept they represent) which are\commonI/ used by children of one 
, cultural community may be unknown to those of anoth&r. This is the case for aHAmerican 
expressions associated with the "weU-knpwn" northern weather phenomenon of show, such 
as snow-suit or snow-shoes, snow-man, snow-tires, and the like. Yet, many an elementary 
teacher insists upon sharing^ this vocabulary item (and its meaningless pictorial 
representation) with first-graders wh$> have recently arrived jjom a tropical country. They do 
so automatically, simply because the word "snowsuit" is included in the reader,, without 
, even realizing that the pupils have no concept of cold weather or the need for special 
f protection'against it. ' . * 

Interpretation: < 

-Weather Conditions vary from one country to another; they determine the 
general way in which basic human needs (such as clothing) are mef. 

-Clothing, has a pragmatic function-to protect man from the elements. The 
. relationship between clothing and local geographical phenomena may not be as"* 
obvious to a foreign individuaP as it is to the native person. 

-A communication breakdown occurs because the teacher assumes that the w 
pupils share her "snow" experience; and the latter ^are ido young and 
' inexperienced to a$k questions. ' . * 

b. GcammaticalWructure . . 

«*' ' * * I 

'Anyone who has 'taught English as a Second Language to Spanish-speaking adults may have 
wondered at their avoidance of the* simple grammatical 'structure "Vm a .nachinist 
(hairdresser, factory <worker, etc.) r " in favor* of the more complex sentence "I work in a 
machine shop (beauty salon, factory, etc.)." The reason for this preference is rooted in the 
strong Hispanic sense of identity, which tends to separate a man's ogcuriation from his 
intrinsic nature as a human "being." 

L " Interpretation: 

*' * " * . * 

• • V* 

•-In American culture, a man is what he ^makes of himself. 99 He earns the 
respect of others by his achievements. Thus, to some Sxtent, Re is what his work 

. .» is. • • , • .. •' , 

7 ^ " *4 ' • - . u "- \ 

-In^Hispanic culture, a man has dignify because he "is" a'man. He is entitled to, 
the respect of others, simply by virtu? of his< membership in the human race. His 
occupation is only one*aspect of his. personality, a fraction of his total "b^jfig./" 

> , , • ' h '* 

—A communication breakdown occurs ov^f the respective, and differing* values 
accorded by each society to the concepts of humanity antl wosk, aj^hey -are 
reflected in the choice of verb. Unconsciously, the Spanish adult hesitates to 
- _ make a statement which does not expjress his inner feeling, since it requires him 
"to equate work with himself. 
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LANGUAGE AUXILIARIES » £ 

a. Paralinguistic Cues * : 

Educators who work in "disadvantaged^ urban areas sometimes fall into the, habit of 
enunciating over-care fully, or slowing down their speech delivery when they address certain 
pupils, to make sure that their directives are understood. In so doing^they not only provide 
the class with an artificial model of standard English, bu4 they also convey unconsciously a 
message of contempt to the listener. This well-intended mode of communication produces 
inadvertently the same negative effect upon the learner that may be achieved deliberately by 
.the opposite means-speeding up speech delivery and telescoping words together-to convince 
' him of hjs inadequacy. * < 

• "» « 

Interpretation: 

--Auditory signals of communication exist in all societies. They serve' to convey, 
emphasize, or counteract the meaning of a verbal message. 

-They are noted and decoded at/a level of secondary consciousness-the primary 
level being that of linguistic understanding. 

-A communication breakdown occurs because the teacher eqtfates fifs action- 
„ wjth "helping," and the student with ^flown-talking^-a verbal strategy used to 
confer a sense of inferiority upon the- listener. . r 

b. _ Kinesic Signals > 

i f * 

The interpretation of a simple (or, so it seems!) facial gesture Is fra/gr^ with cross-cultural 
pitfall$. It is used by members of ►different groups to, indicate widelyldivergent states of 
mind, and to serve different functions in the communication process. Under normal 
circumstances, a widening of the eyes may be said to hold a world of meaning in a 
multicultural eontext: fi 



Significance * * Intention 



- < 



Culture ' 



Rea,1 y ! Surprise, wonder Dominant Anglp Group 

1 resent this. Xnger ' - , Chinese 

1 don't believe you. Challenge ' French 

I don't understand ^ - £all for.help _ ' Hispanic 

I'm innocent. Persuasion ' Black American Group 

More often than not, the culturally unaware American teacher overlooks a Spanish child's 
signal of distress-eye widening- because he does not recognize it as such,'or interprets a 
Black^ child's mute plea of innode/ice as a display of insolence. * * 



% 



Interpretation:, 

-Visual signals are used widely in all cultures to replace, underline, or contradict 
the'meaning conveyed by words. 
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-As language auxiliaries, they are, included automatically, but .not really 
consciously, in the decoding process. 

f —A communication breakdown occurs because 5 * the teadier and the student 

, assign different meanings to ^be; kinesic cue, neither is aware of the other's 

interpretation, 4nd both translate the other's behavior in negative terms. 

NORMS OF CLA§SROQM INTERACTION . ' * 

# m \ > 

a. Modes of Address * s • 

Proper names are often treated (n cavalier fashion by teachers and students alike in the 
classroom. Many an American high-school boy has been .turned off in a French or Spanish 
class by being forced to answer to a "foreignized" version of liis name. This practice, 
cherished by many a language instructor as a means of creating Nelson Brooks' "cultural 
Island," practically guarantees instead* the onjSet of first-rate cases of anomic among insecure 
teenage learners. . v t 

Interpretation: * 

—A given name is part and parcel of the individual who bears it. He is usually 
reluctant to relinquish it without an overwhelming reason. 1 

—The use of a special name irra^Fren^h Or Spanish class tends to intensify the 
feeling of alienation experienced by a. youngster in a situation where normal 
means of communication (English) are^ inhibited,, if not denied toTiim. . 

—A communication breakdown occurs because the teacher views his action as 
educationally .sound, while the student sees it as a threat to his inner being. 

In adult classes, a problem situation may also aristfTrom the misuse of a person's own name. 
Imagine, for instance, Che reaction of a dignified Chinese gentleman who finds himseif 
embarrassingly acklressed. by a young lady teacher in a rather familiar manner as "Mr. 
Jing-Jyi' v (his giv^i name), rather than "Mr. Wij,'* (His, family name), because he bailed to 
westernize their sequenqjjjg at registration. f * % 

Name Protocols 



■1 



* . ^merican-styje: * Jing-Jyi Wu . *' v 

Chinese-style: * . Wu Jing-Jyi K , 4* »» 

Worse still, think o£ the -particularly subtle insult conveyed by elderly^Miss Smith to the 
resoecfcable Senor Juan Lopez-Sueiro, each time she calls him Mr:Sueiro in front of the class, 
tK^ literally branding Jr^m with a label of illegitimacy, because she does nof understand the 
Spanish system of dual family T nam£s! ' v 
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Name Protocols 
Ameriean-style: 

Spanish-styje; • 
Interpretation: 



John 


Lopez 




(given 


(family 




name)* 


name). 




Juan 


Lopez, 1 - 


Sueiro t 


(given 


(father's-. 


(mother's 


name) 


: name) 


name) 



A: 



-Personal names are invested with a great deal of emotional conteiW ? derivedf 
from their association with family life. ' " * 

-When a situation is in doubt, cultural conditioning leads a person to fall back on 
familiar rules to handle the problem. Tnus, ah American will invariably assume 
that tfie last item in a foreign title is the person's family name. 

~~ ' * > 

-A communication breakdown occurs because of the informal orientation of 
American people toward modes of address, which restricts their^enstivity to the 
far-reaching implications of naming procedures used in other countries. This 
casualness is often interpreted by the foreign student as an indication that the 
teacher is not really, interested in him. * * .. 



Learning S^les \ ^ 

Knowledge may be acquired in many ways. In this country, childreryare taughtyto learn by 
"doing" under the indulgent supervision of adults, a practice illustrated in the old saw. "I fat 
first you don't succeed, try and try again," and in the educational expression, "the discovery 
(or problem-solving) method." However, this "system does not apply to most American 
Indian boys and girls, who, instead, are expected to learn by watching and listening to 'their 
elders, then by practicing the activity secretjy before exposing themselves to adult criticism. 

As a result of these^jdiffcrences, non-Indian teachers who work in Reservation schools are 
displayed Jbp~ the futility of their efforts to involve their charges in full-scale "activity 
participation. * . % 

Interpretation: • . \ % 

-Learnin&styles are culturally conditioned practically from birth: ** 

t -American parents encourage habits of active learning in their children, by 
providing them with a stimulating environment (mobiles alfove the cradle, for. 
instance), Indian parents, on the other" hand, inculcate habits of patience'*and 
latency in their offspring. * * 

1 # ^A communication breakdown. occiTrs as the outcome of conflicting teaching 
and learning styles, when activistic demands (the teachers) are made upon a 
passive^riented learner who is unable to respond in an appropriate manner. 
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These contrastive actions are indicative of widely divergent attitudes toward life, 
the Indian disposition t& blend with the surrounding reality, and .the, American 
tendency to conquer the environment. Either way is unacceptable to the other 
''person. ' . • 

c. Classroom Roles 

Spanish teachers are apt to consider* American pupils' unruly and ill-mannered because they 
do not sit still and they ask too many questions. American educators, on the other hand, are 
perplexed by the shifting atmosphere of Hispanic classes, where the students will at one 
moment sit in^an eerie cloud of quiet intensity, eyes riveted upon the teacher, ^a'nd in the 
next chatter excitedly among themselves. 

The problem originates in the varying definitions of "good pupil" behavior accepted in the" 
two cultures. When Spanish parents admonish their Unld to "behave himself in class, they 
expect him to sit quietly at his desk, to pay stripy attention to the teacher and not to bother 
him with "questions. The child tnesjvery hard, ftf obey (periods of quiet behavior), but the 
tension of a sustained attentive behavior is such*lfe£t he sometimes forgets himself ("talking" 
periods). An American mother, on the other tells her son4o "be a goodboy," while 
fully" anticipating him to throw himself wholeheartedly into class activities and > 
discussions-which he doe§, sometimes with excessive exhuberance. 

.* , interpretation N ^ 

^-Wijhin a^ given society, interaction between individuals is facilitated by 
x commonly held assumptions and role expectations. 

-People are seldom aware that their behavior is governed by such culturally 
conditioned assumptions^ . 

* -A communication breakdown occurs when interacting individuals are suddenly 
confronted with external behavior contradictory to expectation. Indeed, 
what is considered proper in one society may not be so in another. Accordingly, 
an American child must "be good," but a French child should "be wise,"" a 
Scandinavian child "be kind," and a German child "be in line," if they are to 
' - follow the dictates of their own culture. 

i 

From a cross-cultural standpoint, the normal expectations of other groups are usually 
considered unreasonable as well as unnatural, even though they are not so in their proper 
context. * / - 

CONTEXT OF HUMAN INTERACTION 

~* • 

,a. Time , ^ 

English as a Second Language teachers sometimes experience a great deal of difficulty in- 
teaching some stjudents how to use the future tense. What they fail to realize Is that in many 
^cultures^the notion of what has not yet tal^Cn place has little reality, and falls into the 
category of "no-time " rather than that of v *time to come." • 

12 9 
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\ '«» > ; / \ St., : ; 

In accordance with this vie,w, a ghetto dweller.or.a Navajo Indian- wiH-evince po'mterest in 
discussing an event scheduled for the following week. But, an Egyptian Musliftfmay react 
. violently to the audacity of human beings 'speculating over something known only to 
God-the future! ■ , . •- 



Interpretation: 



s 



11 



-Time exists as a cultural, as well as physical dimension which affects the tenoF 
ofhuman relations. * 

_. r -Middk^Iasi- Americans— are obsessed with the elusive quality ©f time. 

Consequently, they attempt to control its passage with innumerable schedules. 
In so doing, tjjey translate their actrtm-orientation into a drive towards the. 
future, fn reactive-oriented societies, Vhere man refusesMo anticipate the* 
unknown, the present and the past are all Important. 

-A communication breakdown occurs in consequence of conflicting cu$UraL 
values, communicated through the language. The teacher stresses a verb'&rm 
» * which expresses, ah important concept . in American society-tfie future-a 
segment of the time continuum which is de-emphaslzed (and sometimes not even 
expressed) in other cultures. % 
* ■""*» #. ' » 

Anotfier time-related problem often overlooked in class is that of testing. The^crage 
American teacher is so conditioned to a time-stressed existence, that he fails {o~Te$$fo$e the 
presence of other time attitudes among his students. Thus, in a teaching sit uationlfei surely 
oriented students (Spanish speakers, for instance) perform inevitably at a ^isadvwirag'. Their 
.scores reflect .their inability to utilize every moment in a productive manrier (that juo say in u 
answering the questions spfcechly). I \ ? 



i questions spfcedily). 
Interpretation: 



-Different societies assign 'different values to the dinjension o|f 




-American culture functions pn a time-stressed scjite., WWM^e^pTfolife ration 
of schedules, deadlines, time^ayments, and the. \xk^'!^^^^%^iixr^ on the 

• other hand, values time only inasmuch as it relates lo.htfmanlnle^cypn. I 

-A communication breakdown occurs when* the student appro abheSft&Ltest in v 
leisurely fashion (as an activity'devoid of human relation potenaa^r^Tdllie 
teacher interprets this action as ^deliberate resistance to instructions assign of. 

* mentaljnadequacy. 

0 

b. Space ^ 

Spanish or French teachers are often surprised by the American student^predilection for 
^ sitting in the back, rather than the'front of the room. And, conversely, many an American 
/eac'her ha§ beejn repelled by the "crowding" habits of his Hispanic and French students. At 
the adi4t'edu ? cdtfqiir^£l, # the Jatter's behavior has occasionally been interpreted by women' 
teachers a£ v a mild for*m of sexual'aggression. ■ 
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' X ' , . _ . - - . v 

1 Interpretation: . \-. . '. ' -, 

—Like time, space is subject to different cultu'raUnJt&pretations. 




Is 



^ —American space may.be chara^gfzed as diffuse and dynamic. As rioted in 

Western songs, pe6plt in this country, "like >the wide, open spaces" and resem^ r ^ 
'being "fenced in.^ \ ^ ^ % . 

—A communication, bf^akdoyn occurs when the private space bubbles of 
interacting individuals fail to ''coincide, as is the case for SpanisiVnd Americarf 
people. The former lean toward proximity in'communjcatior , which en^ites^ 
them to underline their message? iri tactile, mannej. The lattc r, ttowe^^'&hl 

% uncomfortable inclose distance, to others^ Front a cross^ulturalj^^^ftijt^ 
American behavior is. unconsciously* Interpreted as "distant\and-H^riamc^ * 
3 action as "pushy,", thereby creating a negative climate for inlSr3^tion\arfd l- 

* learning. * "7 ■ ' ' $ * ' 

* v . ■•; •" •■■ 



Conclusion 



From the above examples one may conclude that the parameters of inter^wMural relations, as 
they apply to the classroom, context, have been' mostly neglected so far i;i the nrofessional 
preparation of educators. These factors need to be redefined and studied in d&r>th, if the 
educational system in the United' States is to fulfill its responsibility to provide\an^fcjull 
learning opportunity to all of the nation's children. * \ / 

In a multi-cultural community such as American society, total communication, on which 
successful learning is predicated, cannot be achieved in school unless teachers understand the 
educational implications of cultural Interferences, and they learn to counteract them as 
^skillfully as they handle other classroom difficulties. * j ^ 

* » » 

In order to achieve this goal, they must remember to consider, the problem of cognition from 
a dual viewpoint-theirs, and that of each learner, as it is expressed in daily interaction. In a 
way,, classroom communication may be .likened to the dialogue which occurs between the 
bird and the duck in Prokofiev's story ."Peter and the Wolf ... Y 

' The bird asked: "What kind of a bird are you, if you can't fly?" V 
^ And the duck replied: "What kind of a bird are youu if you can't swinVT' 5 - 

Like the bird and the duck, instructors and their students possess a common 
denominator-membersjpp^in a certain species-but their shared humanity does not prevent } 
.them from viewing the world in different manners. Thus, the secret of effective 
cross-cultural communication in a classroom lies in the teacher's ability to dichotomize his 
ways of thinkings feeling and behaving. In short, he must become a man, or woman, for all 
seasons . . .whether they be educational, or cultural. 
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1 David R. Olson, et al. "T&xfcer-Stu&etf^ Communication Games, Research and 
Development Memorandum No, 94; Stanford University, September, 1972. 
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2 RoberuK|plan, "Cultural ThQi^tPa^erns in Intercultural Education," Language 
Learning, 1967, YqLXVl, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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- SATELLITE TELEVISION: 

: PROMISE OR THREAT TO THE THIRD WORLD? 

r 

• . * 

Stewart Ferguson 

^ 4 • 

/ 

A concern for the effetts of satellite television has been growing steadily since thi$ mode of 
communication became possible with the launching of Sputnik I. Technical communication 
advances in the areas of satellite telecommunications systems, laser.tubes, and wave guides in 
recent years have prompted a focusing of world attention on the* subject. The most publicity 
has been given to these technological advances in terms of their projected contribution to 
world peace and understanding and the advancement of the Third World through lileracy 
and educational programs. Optimists such as McLuhan, Asimov, and Clark see the 
technology offering universal access to the good life. The pessimists, who view the issues in a* 
sociojogical context, foresee new levelV^of information- access generating mass discontent,,* 
^x^fth universal rising frustration growing out of the rising expectation. Particularly do the' 
spokesmen for the Third World espouse this point of view. The debates over jssues such as 
the direct broadcast satellite, the free flow of information between nations, national 
sovereignty, and cultural imperialism reveal the intensity with which the advocates of the 
two camps toold their respective points of view. * 

A report. by ERIC summarized the optimistic and .pessimistic viewpoints regarding the 
potential of the new communications technology for the developing world; 

Some people believe that the development of new and effective systems for education, 
making use of satellitej and rdated technology, co'uld result in substantial 
improvements in the educational capability of nations as well as jbetter methods of 
international cooperation . . . Others feel that the^apid spread of new communications 
technology could result in .the squandering of precioUs foreign exchpnge-by 
lessrdeveloped countries, social upheaval, and the extension o^fejitrahzed political 
I * control by repressive governments. ' * ' ' 7 

With the same basic information, these pexspns have come to very differe^^^TRllisions. 
These 'Conclusions are,tlie result of varying experiences and different interprefa^bns of a. 
critical proposition. That proposition is that communication generates social and political 
change. Whereas the optimists represent the point of view' of countries that experienced 
in^fajstrial &id scieitfific revolutions growing out of the societies' enhanced capacities to 
(jommunicate^ the pessimists have a diYferent referential framework. As Sulwyn Lewis noted, 
> V*jMjpS the sfecond World' War, millions of young men in Africa and Asia left their villages to 
j^tgnt on distant battlegrQUnds. Foreign troops entered their lands, leaving behind new and 
^ dfeturWngr ideas. A.t the same time, greater numbers of newspapers ana more than 400 
rrulliofTwireless sets in the world brought new information about foreign cultures to the 
' people of the Third World, and the cinema provided "peep-holes" intb alignivays of life. ^ 
The results were not always positive ones. • 1 • • • / 

.* „ 

"tike the optimists, those with more^serious reservations see new in formation as a^catalyst for 
social change. However, anthropological and sociological perspectives have led proponents of " 

Jjie more pessimistic view to the conclusion that the direction of change cannot be known in ' 
advance. Where the agent for change is information that must cross cultural bounda # ries r the' 
risks grow evpn higher. The compression of time involved in the changes and^he lack of 
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sequential progression that marked the development of tlftMnore uijiiistriali/.ed societies will 
create additional problems. The possibility for undermining of values and societal structures 
becomes a real concern. ^ 

In the literature -of anthropology tan 1)e found instances where whole cultures have been 
destroyed, as a consequence .of tjiejntroduction of new information b> alien and technically 
advanced people. Notable examples involve digging stick "and stone axe cultures. In the case 
of tlje Yir YoronU an aboriginal stone axe culture, the introduction of steel axes undermined 
the entire belief and value structure of the society. Apart from stone and bone scrapers and 
arrowheads, the stone axe had been the only hand- tool of the culture. The axe was the mark 
of authority and manhood. On the completion of extremely arduous manhood initiation 
rites, young men earned their first axe. With the introduction of steel hand axes, costing a 
dollar or two, a sum that could be earned m a brief work period, the prospect of a. stone axe 
as a reward-for extremely painful mutilation of the body seemed to be a poor bargain. The 
elder with his. stone axe became a figure ot fun. "taunston Sharp observed "The most 
disturbing effects*of the s'teel axe, operating in conjunction with other elements also being . 
introducW fromtlie white man's subcultures, developed in the realm of traditional ideas, 
sentiments, arid values. These were undermined at a rapidly mounting rate, without new 
conceptions being define^ to rcpUic them. The result was a -mental and moral void wlydi 
-foreshadowed* the collapse an±l destruction of all Yir Yoront culture, if not, indeed, the 
extinction of the biological group itself."** ' \ — ^ 

Those who hold skeptical views regarding the promise of satellite television cite similar cases 
among North American Indian tribes and among cultures fioni ancient to modern tiniest 

Numerous theories ha\e been put forwaru 1 to explain the processes involved in such cultural 
breakdown., According to tire proponents of the "stress" theory, a society that meets wit If 
^parTiuilaT difficulties that cannot , be resolved within the existing framework of the social 
institutions will be affected* by stress, frustration, and anomyA Barber spoke of - 
"deprivation" as hopelessness and despair, resulting from contact with a superior foreign 
culture. 6 David -Abede's theory] oT ^relattve^lcp rivatlon^ expresses- the Vicrw that man's 
wants arc potentially limitless. Relative depnva*tion refers to-psychic needs, rather than 
physical needs. A people experience a ladk felt in comparison with v some tiling efce the 
past, the future, or other people. 7 "Deculturahon" theorists handle this same p|jenomenon,_ 
"Deeulturation" designates^ process jahereby people, through contact with Western*' 
civilisation, lose elements of their traditional culture without gaining new elements to fill the* 
gip. In this essentiajly destructive form of cultural change, the indigenous culture neither 
borrows from the alien culture nor invents" alternatives of its own. The consequence is 
cultural lossnarld impoverishment.^ * - ^ , - 

Observers of the poverty, the sickness, and the unemployment on Indian reserves have seen 
in such manifestations evinces of "deeulturatron. J,C) In 1837* Anna Jameson visitod thp 
Ottawas residing on Mamtouhn. Following her vi*U she. recorded her impressions of the 
Indians and.what she perceived to be, thewmpaet of the European civilization upon these, 
tribes. Her impressions could well beVong among the notes of a 20th century anthropologist 
or political scientist looking at Third World cultures.*The«g:ising wants and rising frustrations' 
on which sh£ comments arVthe same^ones that Daniel I^ne^noted; * 
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r * 

U seems to me a question whether the Europeans who, Heaven knows, have much to 
answer for in their intercourse with these people, have not, in some degree-, injured the 
cause of the Indian woman: first, by corrupting them; secondly, by checking the 
improvement 'of all their own peculiar manufactures. 

It is reasonable to presume that asjhese manufactures must have been progressively 
: * improved, there might hive been, further progression, liad we not substituted for 
• particles ffiey could procure or fabricate, those wind) we fabricate, we Have taken the 
work out of their hands, and all motive to work, while we have created wants which 
they cannot supply. We Jjave clothed them in blankets - we have not taught them to 
weave blankets. We have substituted gunS for the.bow and arrows; but they cannot 
make guns; for the natoral progress of arts and civilization springing from within, and 
from thel? own intelligence and resources, we have substituted a sort of civilization 
from without, foreign to their habits, manners, organization, we are making paupers 
out of them; and this by a kind of terrible necessity.^ 

Most advocates of the Stress/' "deprivation," and "deculturatioif theories would maintain 
that revitalistic jnovements^epresent last-ditch responses to salvage disintegrating cultures 
and to counter.the anomy generated by exposure to cultures possessing wha,t is perceived as 
much greater "power'*: 

• *» 
• Every messianic movement, known to history -has arisen in a society that has been 
subjected to t^ie severe stress of contact with an alien culture - involving military 

^1 defeat, epidemic, and acculturation. The bewildered search for ways tujcounteracHhe 
threat* may actually increase the stress, arousing anxiety over whether new solutions* 
will be any better than the old. Once doubts arise about any aspect of the ancestral 
cultural system, there is yet increased stress due to fear that the entire cultural system 
may prove inadequate. At this point, the culture as a whole begins to break down, 
manifested by widespread alcoholism, # apathy, disregard of kinship obligations and 
marriage rules, and intragroup violence. Such behavior comes at the very time when 
the culture is least able to cope with it, and so the intensity of the stress increases still 
more. Ultimately, the inadequacy of the culture bpcomes apparent even to ttie'most 

■ f ' conservative of its members, Snd the culture may deteriorate to such an extent that it 
literally dies. The birth rate drops and the .death rate rises; the "society rno longer* 
possesses the will to resist, and h is fallen iipon by predatory neighbors; the*Tew 
survivors scatter and either gradually die out or are absorbed'by other groups. The 
collapse may be forestalled or. even averted if,.a revaluation or messianic movement 
arises that is acceptable to the culture. Such a movement depends upon the appearance j 
of a particulaj personality at a certain preciseSime in the disintegration of the ' 
culture. , • ' . 

.Such messianic and millenarian movements attempt to preserve the social and political 
viability of the societies. Worsley observed that such mpvements'have occurred again and 
again throughout history because^hey make such a strong appeal to the "oppressed, the 
disinherited and the wretched"- "Right through the Pseudo-Sibylline Prophecies, the belief 
in the 'Emperor of the Last Day sYthe. People's Crusades, the Flagellant movement, up to the 
more familiar English Peasant Rising of 1381 , to the Taborites of Bohemia, Thomas Munzer ; 
and the Reign of tlfe Saints*in Munster v there rifns a thread of radical millenarian tradition ° 



. - r 
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transmitted from generation to generation." 1 -* Amongjhe Melanesian Islands, cargo cult 
behavior exemplifies this adj ustmeny occult ure shock.** ^ 

If new information shatter/ existing beliefs and offers a promise of a better life style, 
then those who are considered to Jiave special knowledge of the new information acquire 
authority. When the gap between the* new base of information and the old is large, then the 
political power is acquired by those who act as liaisons. These persons frequen-tly claim * 
prophetic insight endowed by some communion with the supernatural. Frequently they have 
had close contact with the alien cultures. The new information may make th^existing values f 
seem ridiculous, but if the society is to be used as a political base, it must remain intact. For 
this reason, political power is exercised by those who offer explanation of the new 
phenomena in terms of the old perceptual framework. 

Frequently these prophets operate through the medium of old superstitious practices, using 
the debris of the new culture_as ritualistic objects. Old electric light bulbs, cereal boxes, etc., 
are used in sympathetic magic rituals, in order to make contact with the god whom they 
associate as being the alien culture's supply source. Bamboo aircraft and radio masts may be 
built toattract the desired-cargo, in the manner of decoy ducks. 

Judy Inglis discussed the evidences of political Opportunism in such cult movements. "Even 
if "a cult is not deliberately devised as an instrument of personal ambition, it may well appear 
~ to take on that character, either because the leader happens; to derive some benefit from his 
^position, or because he is quickly surrounded by 'experts' or 'disciples' who may themselves 
include opportunists.'"^ 

* - ' ; *^ 

The history ot responses such as these to extracultural information introduced into societies,,, 
contributes to the reservations held by those who fall into the pessimist camp-on the satefim 
tejavision issues. § 

In some important regards, tlf$ pessimistic approach to the issues raised by satellite television 
is based on a more realistic assessment of the situation. The optimistic approach is largely 
based on a projection of an enhanced technical capacity to # carry out programs of social 
improvement^hich are assumed to be universally regarded as desirable. On the other hand, 
the pessimists assumed hat what will happen in the future, in large measure, will be similar to 
what has happened in the past. They see development policy b^ing formed around very* 
pragmatic criteria. Although the policy may. be framed and sold in the rhetoric of social 
* welfare, it is constructed on the basis of economic expediency . The pessimist would say tha*t 
compulsory free education did not come about because someone thought it would be nice if 
the peasants could read Milton, but rather because a literate numerate work force was 
heeded to exploit the promise of mechanization and ,to bring about tr^p industrial revolution. 

In trying to anticipate, future trend^Th satellite communication development, the area of 
public policy tnay yield insights of the highest predictive value. As previously observed, tlje 
major innovationary implication^ in satellite communication is the promised capacity to 
make direct television contact with'a/cas of the world where no modern communication 
systems^ exist. *hie technical deveforjments are moving towards the possibility of receiving 
communication via satellites direct into a domestic television receiver. However, the* present 
utilization and legislation jjave been directed towards the supplementation of existing earner 
systems. The fastest economic returns- are to be gained by using communication technology 
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to upgrade existirtg systems in developed societies. The strongest political lobbies are 
maintained by the! industrial monopolistic corporations who control existing communication 
carrier systems. Gearly, these groups have overriding interests in protecting* their present 
investments* so that the major emphasis is on improving these carrier systems rather thafi in 
making tlfem redundant by direct satellite person-to-person linkages. The situation i&-fuVthei> 
aggravated because the major communication organizations, by virtue^ of their Je^hnical 
expertise, are called in to act as corjsultants on .policy. This has been said to be akin to 
setting. Dracula to guard the blood bank. The criteria upon which present communication 
policy is made are not in the realm of the speculative "The trends are already established. 

Over tfce past ten years the literature has reflected the concern expressed for the undue 
influence brought to bear on the nature of policy b£ communication giants such as Bell and 
A.T.&T. Robert Lindsay in Earth Satellite Communication: Issues and Portents dealt with 
this problem as. early as 19 65. 15 Orville Harold Schrpidt in Space' Age Regulation: An 
Examination of Certain Regulatory Problems Arising Out of the Communications Satellite 
Act of 1962 likewise discussed the difficulties in regulating satellite communication. 
Schmidt pointed to the far-reaching effects of a policy that can start courses of 1 action which 
ire almost impossible to check or reverse. 1 6 _Ben Bagdikian also has deajtkt some length 
with the long range effects of policy. Bagdikian attributes the large and inconvenient size of 
modern newspapers to a 171 1 tax placed on the number of pages, a tax long iince forgotten 
but still influencing the newspaper industry. 1 / 

It is very difficult to get an objective view of the policy process. The theory of policy 
formation naturally has been built around observation of past policy and jits effects.'In 
common with many areas of the social scientist* s^concern, the difficulty arises because qf a 
lack of "comparison with some control situation. Once the policy has been established, a 
process that involves large investments, the policy must be pursued in order to capitalize on 
the investment. , Once set in motion, policy assumes a Jrfe of its own. 

When subjected to such pragmatic analysis ? issues which seem to 05 major concerns, judging 
by the amount of discussion which they generate, diminish or even disappear. The direct 
broadcast Satellite issue well exemplifies this point. Besides being contrary to the interests of 
the communication megapolis, the promotion of D.B.S. television broadcasting is an 
economic non-starter: < » 

There seems to be agreement that the timing for the establishment of such systems will 
* depend on non-techriical factors such as economic considerations and purposes of use. 
As for direc^satellite broadcasting into una.Ugmented, existing receivers, some ex perls « 
have advanced the view that it might never become a reality at all, not for technical or 
. ^ even political reasons, but because a more cost efficient "solution will be found. In 
- many industrialized countries, already possessing television networks, the pressure is 
often not for more nation-wide dissemination buWbr more local outlets. In developing 
areas, the cost of providing a television receiver fhr each individual home will be so' 
high that community-type reception will be the mostVonomic soiutiok for some4iine 
to come. 1 ** " \ . ' i 

■« \ / • • , 

# ~ V* / * j 

Political considerations may be secondary to ieconpmic oneafout these considerations 
certainly add to the unattractjveness of the prospect of D.b\ television broadcasting] 
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Political elites in Third World, countries are no less aware of the connection between control 
of information flow and political control than are any other political elites. Atty system that * 
promises to bypass existing information flow systems becomes a political threat. The 
attitude of the South African government to the introduction of television into South Africa 
graphically illustrates the reaction of pne government to thi$ perceived threat of Joss of 
control. In spite of being#one of.the wealthiest states in Africa, South Africa ranks among 
the last to acquire aiyy kind of televison^ervice. For more thari^five years, attempts^were 
made to design separate television systems for t{(e black and-white populations, in such a 
way that the blacks had no access to the white, television system. Similar to the proposed 
"black" and ^wWte"^ systems for South Afrida was a bill introduced in tke Louisiana 
legislature in 1956 to mike a felony of the transmission and receiving of television pictures 
showing blacks and whites interacting sympathetically*.^ The attempt was abandoned as 
technically unfeasible/but the fact that such a bill was even proposed demonstrates a strong 
reaction to the political potential in the new television medium. 

Ben Bagdikian has suggested that both formal and informal segregation practices in the 
southern states of Amenta were manifestations of this acute-, awareness of the disruptive 
influence of uncontrolled information. The rapid acceleration oPthe Civil Rights movement 
in the 1950's has been connected to'the influence of network news. Bagdikian^re'ferring to 
this phenomenon as the "Huntley-Brinkley" syndrome, noted: 

The rebellion of American blacks against the racial caste system, thougji rooted in. 
deep social and economic trends, was profoundly influenced by a noyeJjrj|dium of 
communication whose newness was important in its impact. The mobilization of the 
„ , Negro's rejection of their three-hundred-year status, and the comprehension* c*f this* by 
the white majority, is attributable in significant part to the failure of traditionalsocial 
controls over new media that used to be typical of the American South. ^ J* 

He goes on to say that the effect of televis^n was to accelerate social cfiange. This 
proposition strikes at the core of the change-through-information process. The Qfrarfge is not 
necessarily caused by the new information. All the factors determining direction of change 
already may exist. The new level of informatiqn exchange may ac<^lerate an .inevitable 
change process. It is the rate of change, rather than the direction of dhange'whicfc determines 
whether or noMhe process will be a turbulent one: ( '% 

Bagdikian also describes the large array of uncontrollable* information in pictorial 
communication. "Different vfewers focus on different signals. What seems marginal ip some' 
may be central to others-, producing different {missions from the same scene. Wh^t looks 
toad' to some people will look 'good' to others. Asjelevision news item of a United Nations 
proceeding might include five seconds of an African diplomat^peaking in French,^ brief 
episode that might be casual to most whites but astonishing to rural Negroes and whites who 
have never before seen a culturally sophistocated black speaking to 'multi-racial 
dignitaries."^ For these reasons, the political considerations, like (he economic ojies, will 
favor secondary distribution systems over direct satellite broadcasting systems. The issue of 
direct satelUtebroadcasting becomes a non-issue, ; ; 

Another maji>r issue which will be iteenuated, by, economic, political, and pragmatic 
pressures relates to what has come to be known aV lU cultural imperialiam/* In order to gain 
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some perspective on the cultural imperialism delfate, it is necessary to remember that 
satellite television, in the first place, is a matter of economics. In order to mount a global 
satellite communication* system, a very high economic investment becomes necessary. Only a 
limited number of 'countries can afford such an investment For example, India is now 
developing a national satellite educational television program. India does fajl into the 
_ category of a Third World country, according to the original political definition of 'Third, 
World.** However, the country is very different economically and culturally from countries 
such as Upper Volta and Sierra Leone. Without considerable modification to the existing 
political and economic structure, a country of low economic resources and many language 
grougs could not use the Indian approach as a model. Small countries cannot finance their 
own satellite programs. The larger industrial countries do not want to assume the 
astrononjical costs of mounting multi-lingual .programs. Programs in English or in some other 
foreign language become the only viable , economic "alternative. At this ^oint, cultural 
integrity drops out of the* argument. ' ( 

Cultural imperialism is no^ new concept; yet "a fear for its effects did not prevent the 
proliferation of foreign films and foreign television all over the^ world. If past experience 
serves as an indicator of likely trends in the futu^, whatever form of satellite television may 
be available will be used by most countries. . 

The optimist's hope for the universal move towards the good life does not seem to have a 
chance of being fulfilled. Economic and political interests will take precedence over 
humanitarian considerations, so that the new technology may accentuate the economic 
differences between nations. Economically depressed countries are depressed precisely 
because they do not have the organizational, Qr economic resources to mount the intensive 
supporting social" programs which are necessary to ensure the success of education^ 
television projects. In many regards f if thes£ countries had the capacity to ensure the success 
of the development programs, they would not neejd the programs. 

^The utilization of television for large-scale educational programs in the most economicalf| 
and technically advanced societies has usually fallen very far short of the anticipated goals* * 

-The results have been disappointing because; of a lack of understanding of the level of 
support which such projects^require from the entire social institutional structure. 

Unfortunately, the pessirhist's predictions are based on a better understanding of the social, 
political, and economic factors involved. The chances are very high that decuituration will 
occur, and this decuituration will be the price paid for what is perceived as progress. Vox thp 
optimistic, humanitarian promise to be fulfille^, major changes would have*to take place in 
the nature of riian. Such changes are the concerns of philosophy^and religion and, however" 
desirdtye, do not offer a sound basis on which ; to.make predictions. i 

This is not to say that^ the humanitarian coiicerns are not important! The state of man is 
improved only through the constant Striving towards higher ethical standards. However, thp 
rate of such change is slow and ta expect change to occur as a consequence of its being 
desirable is unrealistic. In.the final analysis, such an attitude-could be self-defeating. 
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ABSTRACT 
\ 4 y ' of paper entitled 

flj IMPACT OF NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION IN AN „ 
INTERCULTURAL SETTING: 
\ THAILAND 

Nonverbal communication is particularly important t in the" area erf intercultural 
communication. Familiar signals signify different and unexpected concepts, usually 
out-of-awareness, and' unfamiliar stimuli cause confusion and uneasiness. This is illustrated 
by an in-depth description of selectedMnonverbal behaviors in Thailand. These include the 
sign language of WAI (£>^j; the a^pflanguage of tr\eTeet, the lowering of the body in 
respect to elders, and the protection of the KHWAN(\foJU); tfre object language of the DAM 
HUA (u6^ fata) ceremony and its use as communication mediator; and the paralanguage of 
the soft voice.' 
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In spite of the popularization of the subject of nonverbal communication by Julius Fast* 
and others, a large proportion of the U.S. population remains unaware of its impact. Most 
students who have completed a course in basic speech communication, however, could 
probably quote Albert Mehrabian's statistics that only 7% of the impact of a message comes 
from the verbal portion, "the rest fcping vocal (38%) and facial (55%).^ Arthur L. Smitr\ goes 
further to say, "It has been estimated <that 65% of the social meaning of communication's 
carried by nonverbal 'communication."^ These statistics indicate the tremendous potency of 
nonverbal communication and help to explain why it is of such prime importance in the 
rapidly developing area of intercultural communication. This paper will attempt to show 
how nonverbal stimuli so profoundly affect the messages sent and received in an 
intercultural setting, concentrating on Thailand as a specific instance. 

^Ironically, the West, which, thinks and talks about nonverbal communication the most, 
actually usfes it the least. In the verbal, problem-solving, dialectic orientation t>f Western 
civilization, the sounds and movement of nonverbal stirriuU-which are 'basic, intimate, 
emotional,, biologic— sfeem to be regarded as something to be* ignored or hidden, when 
possible. This has changed some in the last few years as the subject has^beCDme known and is 
being researched. With the development of relaxation training, sensory awareness, and, 
Workshops m how to express feelings, etc., efforts are being made to free the U.S. American 
from his verbal "hang-up." Even this is often intellectually approached however, because this 
is our 'cultural norm. Our cfiildren grow up hearing^'Big boys, don't cry," and "Keep a stiff 
upper lip." These and other admonitions train us to hide natural bodily expressions. 

Other parts, of the world "tely much less on verbal language, this was expressed by an 
internation'afstudent from Vietnam: "In pur country silence is the; most beautiful thing. We 
, use r it to show respect, agreement, or disagreement: still we cart tell the difference between 
^hese Uiree attitudes. Also,'*we ape taught not to speak to -an elderly person unless that 
-person speaks^tViis, Inahe Western counties this'would be an-impoliteness. So I tried 
. sevetifk times \ta"^refek that sifence but J found that I didn't have much to say because I 
thought : every thir^vw& so personal." 4 * People^rom some other countries are more aware of 
;tjie perennial presence of message sending without words, and truei to the spirit, they often 
ftpn't evert have language "synirjols to represent the concept, or sometimes even the concept 
of communicator* itself. One of the authors of this paper was traveling in Japan, a country 
considejr,e£ ; to b§. trie, most Westernized of the nonWestern world, as faculty advisor for & \ 
study group, Jo her great consternation - the way the teaching area of "speech* 
communication'' was translated into Japanese characters on Ifer calling cards was as "teaeher [ 
ofhowlb make speeches for politics." * ~ <lJ 
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There is a tendency to rely on nonverbal communication in an intercultural situation 
becalTse the language so often cannot be understood. Most people^believe hand signals and 
bodily expressions are universal, an idea which can cause almost immediate difficulty. Nqt 
only can the same subtle nonverbal cues which a person constantly unknowingly sends and 
receives as metamessages (which add so much, to his understanding intraculturally) cause^ 
problems intercultural^, but conscious gestures often have different meanings also. A 
friendly wink is taken as an insult* in India; an American teacher in Laos had his. "O.K." 
signal of a circled thumb and index finger 5 mistaken as a "zero" or "bad" by his students;* 
Japanese watching a television quiz program in the U. S^thought the contestant had gon* 
mad when sheT)egan jumping and shrieking in response to a thousand-dollar win. Persistence, 
trial and error, and only tentative acceptance of inferences are travelers' communication 
aids. 



Rueschand Kees identify the different types of nonverbal communication as sign language., 
action language and ojbjejct language. 6 Sign language is designated ,as the conscious 
substitution of a gesture for words, numbers,or punctuation; action language refers to those~ 
bodily movements4hat are not consciously meant to communicate but nevertheless do, and 
object language refers to material and physical displays. To this should be addeff 
„ paralanguage- vocal qualities, characteristics, and usage. These definitions will b.e^us<kl for 
the subsequent headings in thislrticle. The cultural derivation of nonverbal communication, 
its tendency to miscommunicate in an intercfilfural setting, and its persistence will now be 
illustrated by exploring a segment of Thai "nonverbal communication. 

SIGN LANGUAGE IN*THAILAND . - 

/ Flora Davis records that,: «*Every Culture has' irV embody language, and-children absorb 1tj§ 
| nuances along wijh spoken. langua^.'V 7 There^are unJaj^J^ nonverbal communications 
which all Thais absorb throughout, their childl^i^^^grOw up in theThai SultUte. pne* 
well-known and distinctively Tr^ai nonverbal fgf&e is/%AL 8 WAl is ngorbusly^taught "by 
verbal means tp evejy child when he is able'to compre^nd verBal common icatioji. The frrs^ 



iu*ti^au, d^uiunig iu me uegree 01 aeierence mai iscaueq to;, fjerore th£ crpcpfflaKerf 
from the house, its hands will be put in proper position to greet guests^irfti when v tne mqtJieV - , 
takes it to c the temple she raises its^palms still higher — ^ topayfhomage fc^udd^; \ 
Throughout his childhood he is constantly dfrected to WAl in every apprbpriate^cqasiqn? v 
until it becomes a regular component behavior. He also absorbs or imitates this bahaviostf 
form from grown-ups aroundhim. The projper position of \ty\l $ the placement of the pataWW 
of both hands together vertically holding them slightly under the chin, and/ending witfe^ 
slight head bow, chin toward the finger tips. Verbal utterances rarely accompaf\yathis actj * 
nor dpes eye contact. 1 \ . . * m 

This nonverbal communication is performed to indicate greeting t bfdding farewell, deep agd & J 
sincere respect and appreciation. Normally^ it is. the most cornmon nonverbal* 
communication in the inner family circle ahd in public as t well. Children never fail to V$ft * 
the family's elders; grandparents, parents, uncles, au&ts^nd'lhe, tike before leaving for school 
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m the morning. 9 In the classroom they begin their lessons by performing the WAI and" 
standing up upon their teacher's arrival. They pay their homage to Buddha with a chanting 
while they are maintaining this position. Their daily lessons end with the WAUo bid farewell 
and thank their teacher. Ufloji their arrival at home, they immediately locate all the elders 
and greet them all with the WAI. In some of the orthodox families, everyone in the fa«iily 
performs the WAI along with a certain kind of chanting after finishing every meal. Finally 
.the daily activities end with paying homage to Buddha by performing the'WAI and specific 
chant m front of the family's altar of the Buddha iinage % Normally three f ragrant incense 
sticks will be lit accompanying some fresh flowers .' ' ; 

When one passes a Buddhist monastery which houses a welt-known Buddha image or 
Buddha's relic, one automatically performs the WAL 1 " In general, the WAI is practiced 
iiniong the natives in public as a norm, like handshaking or uttering 'Thank Yocf is 
practiced among Westerners. In the case of an introduction, normally a person wfio is 
younger or of lower socio-economic status will perform the WAI automatically, and usually 
his counterpart will also respond with the same WAI. 

When Westerners visit Thailand they may be uncomfortable with the WAI and the absence of 
the handshake (a Japanese would call it the absence of "skinship"), unless they* are in 
Bangkok or a place where Cultural norms of the West are observed. They will also be made 
-uneasy by the lack of eye contact. Even though this different behavior is accepted as "the 
custom" there usually lingers a vague feeling of confusion aud/or rejection Barred from 
familiar reassurances, nervous systems stay on guard even though the cortex~iS~Drdering a 
state of relaxation. There is the additional strain of not knowing hdw to respond to the WAI 
Should he try to adopt this behavior and look and feel foolish 0 Should he go ahead and 
-extend his hand as usual? ShouW he just stand there and grin? Of what? ^ 

^This anxiety is compounded by other unfamiliar" nonverbal rituals that occur regularly. For 
example, if a young person 'needs to walk through a group of older people wjio *re talking in_ 
a room, he may drop to his knees and crawl, particularly if the older people are sitting, on 
the floor. This is because the head is considered to be the highest bodily component and 
none should be- above its level. The younger must .lower the body and headjo pay respect 
? One does not walk higher or look over senior people, a practice which, seems awkward, 
^uncomfortable, and slightly ridiculous to most Westerners. But the Thais have practiced this 
custom for a long time and accept it as a means of being polite and showing respect. How 
should the Westerner respond if it happens to him? Worse yet, what if he/she meets a 
shorter, older superior? Or what should he tell his children to do? 

> 

ACTION LANGUAGE IN THAILAND * 

In Thailand an emphasis is placed on feet. In general, almost all Westerners like to cross 
their legs while sitting on a chair, consequently they are not usually aware oRhe direction in 
which their crossing top foot is pointed. If anytfne happens to have his top foot pointed at a 
Thai, the Thai will be upset and offended unless-he is used to Western ways. If it occurs 
while business is being discussed the deal can very well be called off. If it is just a casual 
circumstance, there will be no potentially hdalthy relationship between the two. This, of 
course, will never be revealed or expressed verbally, but is commonly understood among the 
natives. \ 
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The crucial significance of ttiis behavior is that Thais consider feet as the most rejected and 
m lowest fopdily component. Also, pointing out something by a foot is absolutely the highest 
(social) crime that bne ever may conimitfrlf you wish to suspend the relationship between 
you and a Thai, all you need to do is tf indicate something to him by using one of your feet 
'"ID point. When one author of this paper^TThai, associates with his American friends and 
acquaintances, Ins face, turns red when he encounters Uik act. He has no anger because'he is 
fully aware that his American counterparts lack understanding of the Thai-implication. 
1 Nevertheless, he fails to stop reacting physiologically. If this gestufe is performed by a Thai, 
a fight between ihe two would probaWTtB inevitable. Also, in a Thai verbal battle .an 
opponent s face is normally compaied witn his attacker's heel or vice versa. Tins is the mcfet 
insulting expression possible To avoid a foot insult, Thais use only fingers, hps, and chin to 
point 

Another example of "action language" that would carry an unintended meaning for a 
Westerner is head touching. Head touching is forbidden in Thailand*^! also Laos as Edward 

' Stewart reveals. His statement that you dare not pat a child on the head in Laos is 
explained byPhaya Anuman Rejadhon when he states that KHWAN fy^r), the whorl (or 
cowlick if you prefer) of fair bn top of the head* is interpreted as an individual's soul, spirit, 
morale, or life force. 5 A child's KHW^l is not strong enougtUo be touched, therefore he 
has a tendency to become ill iMiejs patted. Throughout his childhood his KHWAN is 
guarded as the most precious bodily Vomponcnt. The, concept is directly-and constantly 
taught 4o every child. Consequently, one guards his head where one's KHW*AN exists with 
one's life. If a child is patted on the head he subsequently wets his bed or has.a nightmare. 16 

* As a child grows up. his feeling about guarding his head, his sacred sanctuary, grotts stronger. 
One easily loses a friend if one touches his friend's head, even unintenfionally : sometimes. 

Although one author of this paper a Thai, is Americanized to a cerHun extent, his Thai- 
native returns when something like this occurs to him. One tune an Amencan girl friend 
tritfd VjflMch his head while they were eating in the school's cafeteria, lis immediate, 
automatic, and natural reaction way o jerk his head a\vay. He tjien blushed crimson for at 
least Ove minutes. It was clearly noticeable and eventually the girl received an Explanation of 
the event which had just occurred. She apologized' sincerely and vowed itot to make any 
more ^attempts like that'Mt was very difficult to explain to her that there was no anger at 
what she had done. ■ ;* 

Tlie preceding^ just one example which illustrates that one cannot go "native*' all the way 
as Hortense Powdermaker, an American anthropologist" states. 1 7 No \ matter how 
Americanized persons from Thailand become, they are still Thajs at certain crucial moments. 
The same can probably be said for persons from any culture. ' 

OBJECT LANGUAGE IN THAILAND ' • ' 

The ! old <radidona*l^ai* New Year's celebration begins at the first stroke of dawn on April, 
13th and the-niost widely performed ceremony during this celebratior) is the,BAM HUA' 
Th[s is Vividly performed in the Northern Thai provinces, especially in the provincial ' 

L 
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city of Chiej\g Mat, Participants will normally prepare several items* the festival lustrous , 
water in diffe re nC metal water containers (silver, brass, and other materials such as 
lacquerware, according to an individual status), fresh seasonal flowers, incense sticks, tapers, 
and a smaH inexpensive but practical article which may be produced on the person's farm. 
These items will be offered to the individual for whom the ceremony is performed. The first 
ceremonies are for the Buddhist monks and are performed at, the local Buddhist monastery. 
* These wdl.be followed by similar ceremonies among the monks, and then ceremonies for the 
local government officials and elders in the community. Finally there will be ceremonies by 
the elderly individuals' kin which are carried oifamong members of each family. Normally, 
all children of every family will make a special effort to return home and participate in the 
celebration^ with their family, much like American families gather for the Christmas 
celebration.^ » - - , - > *\. 

Tfie DAM V HUA is a traditional religious ceremony that is particularly interesting to speech 
educators because it seems to be used to substitute for the lack of verbalized feedback and 
inference checking in Thailand. People from thi.s particular area appear to avoid raising 
questions, which sometimes is very important if miscommumcation is to be prevented. 
Doubts are Rarely verbalized, especially when communicating with the ciders arfd persons of 
higher socio-economic status, instead' they watch for nonverbal cues and depend on their 
inferential assumptions. Perhaps the old traditional ceremony d&cribetf-Felow functions as a 
communication mediator to repair knowji and unknown damage^ It xi performed as follows. 

The participants address the honored individual through a spokesman erf by themselves trt 
unison by formally and solemnly saying. "If any of our overt and/or covert acts and 
behaviors have trespassed against you throughout our communication, whether with or 
without dehberative/lntention 1 _please be kind enough to forgive us, and let's start fresh from 
thisijlay ofejhe NeM Year. <Bease accept these humble articles which we bring you." The 
ceremoni|§|jects ie handed over* and/ then the addressee dips one o.fjtas-liands in *he 
lustrous water and runs his wet hand through his hair to- signify his acceptance of the 
reconciliation. 18 This takes place after formal responsive words of pardoning, gratitude, and 
blessing. Thus any bad feelings due to miscommumcation axe bridged and on goes the 
communication process. . 

PARALANGUAGE IN THAILAND 

One brief example of paralanpiag? will suffjje. When Thais talk or discuss tilings, they' speak 
in a very soft an^'gentle voice an$ "manner. This is based on the belieftiiat speaking in a soft 
voice is the one way to fc^iod manners and an educated character. Voices are raised 
only to show the emotitmoTau-ger or in argument or cpnfrontation. When first' hearing 
persons speak in the United States. Thais infer that they are angry because" they speak 
loudly. To a Thai it seems Tike everybody, is yelling. It is very difficult to adjusf to the 
realization that people can be both loud and happy or content at the same time. 
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CONCLUSION * 



What has been descried is jy^a^art of" the unique pie ssage .system existing in the Thai 
culture. The WAI, the/proteclion of the KHWAN; and the 1 lowering of onc/s body to show 

, respect to elders are examples 0 f nonverbal behaviors that can be noticed (with the passible 
exception of the KHWAN) and therefore can be questioned and explained. Visitors to this 
culture can^ien make some accommodation, at least on a superficial level, to avoid insulting - 

. the host culture. - 

Westerners seem to have trouble comprehending the genuine metaphor of such rjtupls, 
however, probably because they cannot accept wliat does not "make sense" through their 
cultural orientation-As Edward £tewart says. "The American's conce$> of tlfe world i$ 
rational in the sense that he believes the events ofahe world can be explained and the 
reasons for particular occurrences can be deter^llIIled. ,,I9 The people of Thailarid have no* 
Such compulsion This suggests a, fundamental question which offers a challenge to the, 
discipline of intercultural communkation: Can persons.willi different world views achieve 
sufficient empathy to comprehend the feelings and rituals of the other 9 
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\ * In Thailand-, the gesture demotes a femafe^xual organ not "zero" 0| "bad. "'If. the 

otlier index, finger is inserted, t he gesture -circfcd thumb and index finger, becomes an 

. insulting sign of coitus and is used in a verbal battle to attack and/or to embarrass one's 
opponentJTherefore the gesture is used rately except in this circumstance.. 
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HUMAN COMMUNICATION, Ed. by Jean M. CivHdy, Random House, New' York, 1974, p. 
93. • ' - 

• \ *' * • >' 

.WAI(^^)is>rittenr^Waaj" sornetimes and used interchangeably as a verb and a ' 

KRAAB (Jfjjj/) -to prostrate oneself (in obeisance) " - 

The" pafms are pressed together (some Thais prefer to flatten the palms on the floor 
, three times to pay homage to Buddha and only once to pay respect to fcuddhist monks and 
j parents) and the hands rest on th'e floor; the forehead r*CT%against tVe hands.-(The second ' 
, parenthesis is addeU) Mary R. Hass, THAI-ENGLISH STUDENT'S DICTIONARY, 
Stanford 'University Press, Stanford, Calif, 1972. ' * 

' % * A Thai family like the Thai author's is an extended family. 

,\ °This practice is absent in the family of one of the authors; however, a 
' brothefrin-law** aunt^ who*spends most of her time with the family, perform? this ritual 
individually after ever^ meal^ 4 • - ' 

The numbe'rj^three" (3) of the Incense sticks signifies; The Lord (Buddha), his 
teaching, an<i his representatives (the Buddhist m<5nk). Fresh flowers are optional although 
the author's mother often uses some fyhen she performs this ritual* nightly before retiring. In 
,this specific task one has Jo flatten one's drawn hands (which are raised up to one's 
forehead), and allow them to -accompany one's head down tothe floor in front of the 
Y Juddha. This is repeated three times. * - 
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Tliis is done by all Thais (including the first author) every time they passjby the 
RoyaJ Monastery in Bangkok in which -the famous Buddha image (the Emerald Buddha) is 
.enshrined Not, knowing the significance of this behavior, Western Jourists express surprise 
and. usually ridicule fhis behavior as bejng absurd. \ 

4 * I3 Edward C. Stewart, AMERICAN CULTURAL PATTERNS: A CROSS CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE., Regional Council for International ^Education, Univ.* of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I97I,p. 14. > • * * * 

• • ■* 

1#4 Ibid,p. 14.* . 

1 c < •» 

Phaya Anuman Rejadhoji, LIFE AND RITUAL IN OLD SIAM. NWR Press, New 

■■-Havtmrl^6trprt89; — — — r- — — 

16 * - 

This is a dominant belief of the people in the authors hometown of Chieng Mai. 

> t 

V 

* 17 

1 'Hbrtense Powdermaker, STRANGER AND FRIEND, W. M„ Norton Company, Inc. 
New York, 196'6. 9 ^ y \ ft 

18 ' 

* . . DAM HUA refers to the act or, process of cleaning the hair. After the DAM HUA 
ceremony, those addressed use the lustrous water to wash their hair. '' - - 



1Q » 

1 ^Edward C. Stewart, Op Cit., p. 30. 



^ u See Edward T. HaH, THE SILENT LANGUAGE, Premier Books, Greenwich, Corm., 
1959, r for a more complete explanation of the out-of-^wareness Aspect of nonverbal 
communication. 
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* . George A. Barn ett " ^ ^ 

^ ' ABSTRACT '' % • ; 

Cross-cultural" comparSjive analysis may j?e viewed as' the |ystematic measurement of 
isomorphic stimuli under different cultural conditions. In thi^ view,, comparisons become 
explicit and scientifically, .meaningful when behavior is, compact under different cultural 
conditions. The researcher isconcerned with the functional-equiWlence of his measurements 

_ and* the validity of the measurement itself. Functionally*equivaJent measurements are tr^e 
-that assess the same construct jn different cultures. In order to, achieve functi6nal 
equivalence, typically two main problems must be overcame /(i) Language barriers, which 
are ameliorated through the construction of linguistically equivalent instruments, and (2) 
psychologically equivalent tests have to be constructed. This^tudy is an attempt to tap a 

" Jranscultural, invariant construct -~- for .whichvarious mS^toFs can Be foundTn differing 
cultures - - through psychologically equivalent tests. This article will focus on the second 
problem. Several key proponents of particular developmental process measurements are 
discussed and their ideas ^critiqued. Among- them are. Lecher and Schramm (nat4onal 
economic development), Gerbner (cultural indicators), McClelland (need achievement), and 
Osgdod (affective semantic space). - \ • * 

Cross-cultural or cross-national comparison can be viewed as a part of a compfcxr social 
change process within a focal nation. Despite the popularity pf the term "development" ih 
the social sciences, little $cholarly attention has' been paid t6 (he precise definition of ttfe 
% term. Each academic field (if not each individual researcher) uses and shapes the tefm 
"development" as it is benefTcial /or a # particular st,udy without concern that the notion of 
development incorporates a number of dimensions from all the social sciences. This^is ' 
particularly true .when one looks at the notion of "national development." These authors^ 
argue that the measurement of "national development" as it is represented in the literature is 
inadequate. They attempt tQ offer an alternative based upon classic multi-dimensional 
scaling, which makes "possiWe precise measurement of cultural change that then allows for 
cross-hational comparison and analysis. - ■ * 

A study conducted in Mexico, South Africa and the U.S. is reported that tests the' utility of 
the multi-dimensional ,methodology for cross-cultural research. Data and results are 
presented from this sub-set of a larger scale study. Translated equivalents of the same 
instrument are being administered presently in a number-of additional nations (Australia, 
Israel, Canada, and Micronesia) and in a variety of languages, in order to gain some insight, 
into th£ variable conceptions of the mass media (radiov television, newspapers and film) and 
traditional institutions (family and.church) as well as interpersonal behavior., * ' ^ 

Thfc results indicate a high degree of similarity between the perception of these concepts 
despite the differing institutional and media structures in these three societies. These results, 
are taken as a demonstration of the utility of .the method in.ir;tercultural research. 



MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING OF CULTURAL PROCESSES: T&E CASp tyr 
OF MEXICO, SOUTH AFRICA AND THE UNITED STATES 



I. Introduction 



CAS^f- 



Designers, "-planners, analysts! and critics of national development processes'have^ften 
dreamed of one over-all measure that would subsume. all others in the assessment of national 
systems building and development. This article iscoitcethed with'the development of a 
measurement fool that approaches such utility. . \J s - ? 

Cross-cultural comparative analysis may be viewed as the explicit, systematic measurement 
of phenomena under culturally differing conditions. The comparison becomes expjicit when 
human behavior is compared under different qultural conditions, M.e., when ^ltural 
conditions become quasi-independent variables in a study. Of considerarble jniportart.ee for 
Cross-cultural comprfnfeon is the notion of validity. The researcher is concerned »wifh the^ 
functional and conceptual equivalence of measurements, and the validity andjhe operational 
equfvalence of the measurement itself. Functionally equivalent 'measurements assess the 
same construct in different cultures. In order to achieve functional equivalence, tw s a main 
problems need to be solved: ' h 

I. Language barriers have to be overcome. This is accomplished through the 
construction of linguistically equivalent instructions and, tests (e.g./ back 
translation); 



Psychologically equivalent tests have, to be .constructed. This is the attempt to 
'tap a transcultiiral, invariant construct,-- for which various fi&dicators^ca» be 
found in differing cultures — through psychologically equivalerWtest items. 
. if ' ' 

Other aspects of validity, e.g., representativeness of the sample, are not -discussed since these 
are not directly reiated,to the focal pomt of this article. The authors emphasize mainly the 
second point, the measurement process and tools. No attempt is made to present a complete 
discussion of cross-cultural comparison. Several key proponents of particular developmental 
process measurements are mentioned and their, ideas are discussed. Cross-cultural or 
'cross-national comparison can take many forms in various^elds of social science. These 
notions are viewed in the light of complex social change or envelopment processes within a 
focal nation. In this context, a m&thod is presented through which such change can be 
precisely, Expressed which allows for improved cross-national comparison and* analysis, 
rji'oally, the results of a study, are reported as>an example of the metho.dplogy that is 
Currently being'used. f s 

Historically, sociology has been concerned .with the plrocess by which societies change from 
agricultural based systems to one in which wealth is generated through industrial production. 
This process, can be described by what Tdnnies (1912) calls Oesellschaft and Gemeinschaft. 
GesellschaftAike civilizations ace, characterized by the governmental structure, commcmly 
held conVentionMid public opinion that together tend to protect a civilization and glorify it 
as progress tow^ffd perfection. Gemeinschaft , is therconception in y^hicfi folk life and folk 
culture^ persists. The notion of Gesellschaft in its refation'to Gemeinschaft is a conceptual 
and functional opposite: the more £he state has self-realized itself to perfection as a 
Gesellschaft, the more this state is opposed to and becarnes estranged to folk culture. Over 
^tjme, the forms of Gemeinschaft become incorporated by Gesellschaft — and eventually 
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will become Geselkchaft. Tonnies (1912) cajls this final stage the civilization of the.. state,, 
ie., folk culture hai given rise to the civilization of the state. 

Similar views on Societal change have been^expressed by Durkheim (1960) aad Spencer 
(1897). For Durkheim, Tonnies** terms were, replaced by the notion of mechanfcal and 
organic solidarity. "Jn-a -folk society, people spire a common identity and perform commoft 
tasks. Society may.be viewed as an undifferentiated whole. Solidarity is mechanical. As the 
social system' evolves to an 'organic entityt the members of society begin to perform 
individualistic tasks while becoming interdependent allowing society to function, as the 
organs of the bodvl ? 

Parspns(1961) has added turther to the discussion by identifying certain patterned variables. 
According to Parsons, society changes along four dimensions. They are: 



1. Diffusenessto specificity of role obligations. 

2. universality to particularistic role^ * 1 ^ 

3. acriptive to achievement evaluation of individuals, and : 

4. affecfivity of behaviorlo.affectec}- neutrality. f ^ , - - 

The above discussed scholars provide elegant macro-conceptualizations, but unfortunately 
do not present operationalizations of these concepts in a satisfactory fashion. It appears 
important then, that a methodology musf be developed Jthat allowvthe researcher with an 
^interest in cross-national comparison to make assessments of this developmental process, no 
matter if the emphasis of a given nation is Gemeimchaft or Cesellschaft . Ideafly. it should 
reflect the precise measurement and change, ^rn these assessments over time that describe the 
state of a given nation. % ^ " * y 

* - , . - 

II. The Problem of Measurement Tools for 

Cross- National Comparative Analysis ^ « ' t > 

Despite the popularity of the term "development" in the social sciences, little rigorous 
attention has been paid to a precise and unifymg definition of the tejrft" Each academic field 
uses and shapes the term "development* 1 as is beneficial for a particular study without much 
concern that tHe. notion of ''development 1 ' incorporates a number of dimensions from all of 
the social sciences. This is particularly the £ase when we are concerned with the notion of 
"national development." * 

Western scholars first initiated- systematic research into the problems of development. * 
Among the pioneers that are frequently^ cited are Pye (1962)p^Riggs (1964), Schramm 
(1964), Lemer and Schramm (1967), ar^FAdelman and Morris (1967). Some scholars 
express "development 11 in (erms of industrialization or modernization (Lerner, I958).,This 
last ajea has particularly emphasized the socialization effects of th^ mass media and is 
reviewed by Wigarid (1975). Other researchers have focused on such notions as 
industrialization, urbanization^ j>olitical participation and many^more. Recently, an entire 
issue of the Journal of Communication was devoted to the notion, of cultural exchange vs. 
invasion (Osgood, McLuhan, & Winter, i£,74). The most specific and mathematically precise 
•discussion of "developn\1lt ,, has occurred in economics. "Most non-economic approaches 
were^ogner or later forced to view their particular approach in terms'of econofnic variables. 
Typically this resulted in the fact that development was being measured in economic terms. 
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Specificallyf-a^rtain amount of real dollars as the acceptable international monetary unit 
was the assessment that allowed for cross-national comparison. These author^ argue that the 
measurement of "national development" as it is traceable in the literature is inadequate and - 
they attempt to offer an alternative. 

Schramm (1964) utilizes such a definition tjhat lacks specificity. He defies a nation &s being 
"underdeveloped" or as "developing" in which the annual per capita income is $300°or less.^ 
This is also the UNESCO criterion for,underdeveloped nations. It is apparent that the sheer 
amount of dollars as a cross-national comparison base is not desirable since many fortfi§^ 
development cannot be expressed in dollars or the comparison ifi dollars is not relative to th^ 
focal nation. . _ 

A number of attempts have been made to move away from the cross-national comparison 
through monetar> units, b> corfipanng various objective properties of different cultures. One 
comprehensive example of this has been the Human Relations Area Files*(1969). 

Typically, measurement of cultural attributes entails th^collection of data on particular 
structural or economic variables, which are then compared and differences inferred. Thft 
UNESCCTSurveys (1973) are probably the besU examples of this style of research. Fox and 
Miller (1966) compared occupational mobility in Great Britain, Japan, the Netherlands and 
the United States. They encountered trouble drawing generalizations about the process due 
to the difficulties in comparing the class structures in these nations. Goode (1964) looked at 
the same problem in thirteen countries as well as .the urban s areas of four additional nations 
and found striking. similarities in the patterns of mobility despite the variance in level of 
industrialization in fhe sample societies. *" " 

A group of researchers that is closely associated with the so-called social indicator movement 
(Russet, Alker, Deutsch and Laswell, 1964), provide an example of an approach that utilizes 
international comparisons. The social Indicator movement is maybe best expressed by 
Sheldon and Moore (1968). In their scheme, a system of social indicators is established once 
variables whose empirical features and developmental conditions are identified and whose 
contributions to the overall condition of society are specified. ' 

* 

A particular branch of this socialjndicator movement, proposeTrTy Gerbner fl 969), arui to 
some extent closer and more central to the particular focus of this article, is.the emphasis on 
"cultural indicators." Through this particular scheme and with the proponent's own 
remarks, a number of limitations will be pointed out. Gerbner (1969) proposed a system 
based orr the conception that trends in the composition and strueture of mass-mediated 
public message systems constitute the common culture through which societies cultivate 
shared, publicly held ideaa_about facts, values, and contingencies of human life. Any change 
in the social bases and economic goals of mass-mediated messages result in a transformed 
common symbolic environment. ** 

The jealized change in thi& environment has social meaning such that it directs human 
activity. Gerbner (1969) suggests four standard category classes: (1) attention, (2) emphasis, 
(3) tendency, and (4) structure. This scheme, Gerbner admits, allows the researcher merely 
to narrow some of the gaps since "no comprehensive and comparative studies of the kind 
that might yield the cultural indicators needed for a realistic assessment ofjthe much-debated 
condition of man in moderavfliaps-cultures" exists (1969: 132).*The assessment of cultural 
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indicators is a move into the right direction tqward.establishing a method that allows for the 
adequate representation of development. Unfortunately^such a technique does not allow for 
various kinds of ^methodologically rigid and powerful analyses such that prediction and 
especially explanation are made possible. Particularly the attempted representation^ various 
process notions through cultural indicators is limited. At best, the data can be utilized for 
time-series analyses. This implies that the important dymanic aspects of the development 
process cannot be captured and represented. 

**• • 

McClelland (1961) presents ai} alternative method of measuring rates of national 
development for purposes of making international comparison. Economists have been 
repeatedly thallenged by McClelland to consider seriously non-GNP- related methods of 
. _ measuring^ rates of , natipmLe.ciinQnuc^grjmth. This a1teinative„suggeste& Jby..McClellan<L- 
-^certf ers^around -the concept of the -need faf achievement (n'Aeh). He defines n'Ach us z- 
specific type of motivation involving "a strong 'inner ^concern' with^chievement 
(McClelland, 1961 43)/* Individuals who possess high n'Ach have a strong drive to do well 
in jituatioffs in which the person expects to be evaluated in terms of'standaras of excellence. 
McClelland argues that "a society with a generally high level of n'Ach will prQductf more 
energetic "entrepeneurs who, in* turn, produce more rapid economic development * 
(McClelland, 1061. 205)." Ideally, n'Ach is assessed by the frequency of occurrence of 
achievement-related ideas. Such ideas may 'even be thoughts and fantasies which in some 
fashion reflect a concern with achievement. McClelland suggests many approaches how to 
^ measure n'Ach ranging from carefully designed psychological tests. (1961 . 43) to, quantifying 
* the degree to which designs on antique Greek vases suggest certain ways of ''doodling'.' that 
may, be, said to be characteristic of subjects-with higL.n'Ach. (124-125). The measuring pf . 
n'Ach at the national level is accomplished primarily by the frequency of achievement 
related ideas and thoughts in school books used'by second to fourth grade children (1961. 
70). ' 

McClelland's (196l), theory, appears to be contingent upon which operationalization and 
measure of developmentj|used anj}, according to his d§ta, is not even consistent in that -case 
at all times. ' 

• * 
The term/'natjonal development," therefore, ought to be defined such that a change in 
aggregate 'product and, at the same time, relevant social and cultural change which occurs in 
- - the development process is identifiable and measurable (Wigand, 1975). A large number of 
sociologists an<3 social anthropologists have stressed this particular point (Braibanti & 
Spengler, J^fel: Brode, 1969; Hoselitz & Moore, 1965; Smelser, 1963). In spite of this 
emphasis, little has been accomplished to overcome this problem of lack of integration 
between economic and sociological theories of development, t 

One reason that little integration has occurred is that most economists express their theories 
based on equilibrium modelsT If-social and culturaPfactors are considered at all, they are 
assumed to remain constant or to have only minor contributions to the model. Such 
attempts of integrating economic with sociocultural variables were undertaken by JHoselitz 

&(1957), Higgins (1963), Farace (1966), Farace and,Donohew'(1965), Adelman and Morris 
(1965). These authors stress the necessity that it is imperative to be concerned about such 
limitations of a raffter fiar/ow economic approach and attempt to develop a methodology 
that incorporates non-economic elements of development. Such a step is mandatory so that 

- social-scientists can assess the process of developments a focal nation as well as thafthe- 
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